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Peyton’s Place: 


An Interview wit 
Twin Peaks 


Writer/Producer 


Harley 
Peyton! 
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On December 15, 1994, editors Craig Miller and John 


Thorne joined Harley Peyton in Fort Worth on the set of his 


current fim Keys To Tulsa 
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Co-stars Eric Stoltz and James 
Spader were shooting that day and kept popping in and out of 


the interview, as readers will see below. The entire affair was 
bizarrely Lynchian enough to make a great scene in an episode 
of Twin Peaks. 
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Long-time readers of WIP know how much we enjoy 
Peyton’s writing. Because of the generous amount of time he 
granted us, we were able to cover his entire body of work, from 
the early Less Than Zero screenplay, through Twin Peaks 
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Route 66, and Moon Over Miami, and up to his new film work 


on Heaven’s Prisoners (the long-delayed film, probably to be 


released this fall, starring Teri Hatcher and Alec Baldwin) and. 
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you to stick around for the entire conversation. It'll be well 
worth it. 


Our thanks to Eddie Camarillo (ITC), Keys publicist Jill 
Jones, and of course Harley Peyton for an enjoyable afternoon. 
The interview was transcribed by John and edited by 
John and Craig. 
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Miller: Tell us about Tornado which, as we understand it, was 
onginally called Keys To Tulsa. 

Peyton: | think it still is. There are business reasons and 
other reasons for it being called Tornado. That’s just a working 
title. I suspect it will be called Keys To Tulsa, although you 
don’t know. It might change, but one thing it won’t be called 
is Tornado. 

CM: So you didn’t change the title because you're filming here 
instead of Oklahoma? 

HP: We're shooting here because of our budget, and there was 
no way to bring in film crews to Tulsa, because the crews are 
here. That’s why we're shooting here. But we're shooting 
Dallas for Tulsa. 

CM: Can you tell us what the film is about? 

HP: | told the publicist to describe it as a dark, twisted sex and 
blackmail thriller with a tornado at the end. It isn’t easily 
described at all. [Stoltz’s piano playing in the next room threatens 
to drown out the tape recording.] There is kind of a Byzantine 
blackmail plot and love affairs and other things that occur. So 
it is very hard to describe in one or two lines—a common 
complaint we get from the studio. That'll be a strength 
inherent to it. It’s also kind of an ensemble piece. The actors 
all have equal weight in a lot of ways, and the various stories 
are interconnected, but it’s not high concept. 

Stoltz: Harley! Can we interview you? 

Thorne: Seems like everybody is having a good time. 

HP: [Laughter] Unfortunately, it’s about his [Stoltz’s] character 
coming home after a very great absence and becoming em- 
broiled in both romance and blackmail. 

CM: The director is Leslie Greif [rhymes with “life”)]. Had you worked 
uth him before? 

Stoltz: Leslie’s World! Welcome to Leslie’s World! 

HP: | knew Leslie as an acquaintance and socially in Los 
Angeles where he was a producer. Actually, James Spader 
and | optioned this book maybe six years ago. And originally— 
Stoltz: Then you were too damn lazy to get going! 

HP: That’s true. /Laughter] And in anti-entrepreneurial spirit 
we did nothing with it! We optioned the book, and | wrote the 
script while | was working on Twin Peaks. | wrote the script 
kind of in-between scenes! /Laughter] And we never did 
anything with it! Leslie came in one day and said, “Do you 
have any scripts in your drawer?” The pieces started falling 
into place, and it went in a completely different direction. 
Actually James Spader’s participation in it was kind of a happy 
coincidence. He’s a very good friend. 

CM: He was in Less Than Zero, which you scripted. 

HP: Yeah, that’s when it happened. 

CM: What book is this based on? 

HP: It was a book called Keys To Tulsa that was published 
about six or seven years 
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Enric Stoltz and James Spader in Keys To Tulsa 


it: 

That’s helped, but people still have those knee-jerk 
reactions to sex, drugs, and rock-and-roll. They always will. 
So you have those problems when you’re making a film. 
Thanks to Pulp Fiction, it’s coming back. I’m fearful we will be 
accused of ripping off Pulp Fiction. The worlds of both films 
are not dissimilar. Eric was in Pulp Fiction, and the tone of it 
is quite the same, which is unfortunate because the script was 
written long before Pulp Fiction was released. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if some comparisons were made. 

CM: What’s the scheduled release for this? 

HP: There’s always the hope of getting it in the can soon. But 
I would think next fall. 

CM: Who’s the distributor? 

HP: ITC is the company that’s distributing it to the foreign 
market. | think that’s what their plan has always been, even 
though the cast has gotten better and better in terms of what 
they can sell domestically. | think because they know it’s a 
first-time director they can sell the film on the cast. 

CM: The paper mentioned Eric Stoltz and James Spader, plus a large 
ensemble cast. Anybody else we would recognize? 

HP: Oh yeah. Mary Tyler Moore plays Eric’s mother. James 
Coburn is the “villain of the piece,” if you will. Michael Rooker, 
who is a wonderful ac- 
tor, plays another one of 
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book. I said, “Oh, cool.” 
And so | read it and loved 
it and optioned it off almost immediately. 

CM: Who is the author? 

HP: Brian Fair Berkey, who I’m hoping will come to visit us 
next week. It’s a wonderful novel. It was really helpful for the 
actors to read it, and in the rehearsal process put some things 
back in. In order to get it made there’s a sort of bowdlerizing 
process which takes place. We took out a lot of the darker 
parts, but once the actors and we all got together, we put it all 
back in! Which is a really good thing to do. All the dark stuff 
is back in. 

JT: Why take it out to begin with? 

HP: This was in a pre-Pulp Fiction world. And of course, I use 
that as a hammer. | said listen guys, Pulp Fiction has been a 
huge success, and | don’t think anybody’s worried about it 
anymore. John Travolta’s probably going to get an Oscar for 
playing a junkie so | don’t think we should be worrying about 


Deborah Unger, and 
then Joanna Going, who 
was just in Wyatt Earp. They both are extraordinary. 

When casting a project such as this you realize what a 
thirst there is among actors to do interesting material. Their 
thirst is completely different from studio thirsts or agent 
thirsts. They just want to do things that they find interesting. 
So we were very lucky in terms of the people we got given the 
budget we had and the amount of money we had available. 
CM: In your capacity as both as co-producer and screenwriter, is 
there any re-writing being done? Or is it going to be shot pretty much 
as written? 

HP: The script was originally much too long so we cut it down. 
But that was some time ago. And then after the rehearsal 
process when actors re-wrote the script— 

Stoltz: Harley, | have a few changes for you! 

HP: —there was a lot of changes that we had to make. 
[Laughter] But I think the script has remained more or less the 
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same. -At a certain point we put a lot of the stuff 
from the book back in that was taken out at one 
point. That was the biggest change. There were 
changes that were made originally from the book. 
I'm gonna warn the author in advance before he 
[Laughter] They're not substantial, but 
they’re significant, in just a few areas. One 
character dies who doesn’t. But basically it’s pretty 
true to the book. 

CM: The NBC presskit for Route 66 mentions a couple 
of projects that we didn’t know anything about, such 
as The Thin Man Goes to Rome. 


sees it. 


HP: Oh dear! None of these things were ever 
made; they don’t count! I did a rewrite once. 
Actually, I love the old Thin Man movies, and a 


friend of mine was producing a Thin Man movie for 
TNT. So I went in and added all the martinis they 
had taken out. They really wanted to make a Thin 
Man movie where the Thin Man didn’t drink! 
Stoltz: The really Thin Man! 

HP: [Laughter] Yeah, so | wrote that, but it’s just 
a script. It'll never be made. 

CM: How about Love Life with Glen Caron? Is that Glen 
Gordon Caron from Moonlighting? 

HP: Yes, that was a TV series that | was going to 
do with him that I wrote and he was the producer. 
But again, not made. Good show, though—I mean, 
it would have been! There’s like three episodes 
sitting around as scripts. Glen at that point was 
still going to do television, but I think he just decided not to. 
So it went with the rest of his projects. Would have been a lot 
fun to do. 

CM: The press kit also mentions “numerous film scripts in devel- 
opment.” 

HP: Numerous! There’s so many! [Laughter] There’s so many 
in development. [Spader walks in] Oh dear! You know, I’m 
being interviewed here! 

Spader: Are you telling them the long and rather intriguing 
history of this project? 

HP: We got into how it was our own laziness that almost 
destroyed our participation in it. /Laughter] 

There’s a movie called Heaven’s Prisoners that will come 
out in the spring that I wrote but was re-written. I’m sure my 
name will be on it, and that’s very exciting. 

JT: So you're a James Lee Burke fan? 

HP: Yeah, I’m a big James Lee Burke fan. | came to that when 
| read in a magazine that Alec Baldwin had the rights. | called 
and ended up writing it. That should be an interesting film. 
JT: It’s got a good cast, too. 

HP: Yes, it does have a good cast. So that'll come out in the 
Spring, | think. About a year ago I worked on that film. I spent 
about three months re-writing that. And then the director’s 
brother-in-law came in and rewrote me. But not as substan 
tially as I thought. 

Let’s see, | re-wrote Apocalypse Now, The Godfather— 
[Laughter] 

Stoltz: Nuh-uh! 

JT: Coppola re-wrote 
Apocalypse Now so many 
times 

CM: He wouldn’t notice 
another re-write! 

HP: Exactly! 

CM: When we reviewed 
Moon Over Miami we de- 
scribed it as Moonlighting 
meets Miami Vice 

HP: It was, kind of! 

CM: Was that the feeling you were shooting for? 
Stoltz: He wasn’t really shooting for that at all! 
HP: Yes | was! 

Stoltz: You were shooting for a huge television hit! 


HP: It would certainly help me to accomplish that! It was a 
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“Mark [Frost] was wonderful....He 
would...map out the story...and David 


[Lynch] would often have some insane 
idea that was great.” 


Joanna Going and Eric Stoltz from Keys To Tulsa 


show that didn’t work for a lot of reasons. We actually did 
twelve episodes. [| don’t think anyone could ever figure out 
what that show was supposed to be. It’s always that way. The 
network wanted one thing and the studio wanted another, 
and we wanted something else. We were trying to do a 
romantic comedy that had some of those elements in it. I think 
I was interested in the romantic comedy part of it, if nothing 
else. But there were constant battles over it. They felt that the 
episodes we were doing were the kind you were supposed to 
be doing in a third season when you're really confident you can 
do something different. And all the writers who came in 
wanted to do that kind of stuff. 

JT: So what did the network think you should be doing? 

HP: Remington Steele! I’m serious, I’m not saying that as a joke. 
Later on in the process they brought in the guy who created 
Remington Steele. They said, “Listen, he’s gonna come in and 
help you guys work out the next three stories.” And so I went, 
“Great! This is perfect.” | thought this guy would come right 
in, be the old pro and mystery expert. Because mysteries are 
hard to write. 

Stoltz: What's Remington Steele? 

HP: It’s the show with Pierce Brosnan and Stephanie 
Zimbalist. It was on TV a few years ago. It was kind of a 
lightweight TV show. Actually, Glen Caron got his start on it, 
before he did Moonlighting. So they brought in this guy and we 
were all going, “Great!” Because the writers we had on the 
show were from various 
shows, but none of them 
were detective shows. So 
they were having prob- 
lems. So this guy came 
in and we all sat down. 
He smoked a cigar, and 
he’d walk around and act 
out all the parts, which | 
found a little annoying. 
“And then the character’s 
here, and he does this, 
and then he goes over here”—and he’s walking around the 
room, and he’s got this cigar going, and we realized about ten 
minutes later, “He knows no more than we do! We're in big 
trouble! He’s not going to be helpful!” It was just a hard show 
to do, but I had a great time. I love Moon Over Miami, and it was 
fun to direct one. It was in a really tough timeslot as well. 
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CM: Which one did you direct? 

HP: The last one, that never aired. 

CM: I guess that’s why I don’t remember it! 

HP: It was the one in which the two of them get together. 
Because we decided, well, if. we’re going to go off the air we 
might as well pay off on the romance about a year early. And 
again, it was fun to do; it was fun to write and direct something 
like that. 

CM: It would have been even more fun to have it broadcast. 

HP: It was in a tough timeslot, and while our ratings were 
never terrible, they weren't great either. That was the time 
they wanted to put more news shows on the air. So there was 
a big battle at ABC, and they ended putting in a program by a 
friend of mine, called Birdland, next. And their ratings were 
the same as ours or worst. So they finally put the news show 
in and the news show flopped. Now that shows like NYPD 
Blue are so successful, all the news shows are falling out of 
favor, which makes me very happy. 

JT: It’s encouraging to see the long-form drama making a comeback, 
especially with the success of shows like ER. 

HP: Yeah! I’m doing a drama for ABC this year. I don’t know 
if they'll pick it up, but I’m doing that now. I’m actually very 
happy about it. So, it was all things—its time slot, it was this, 
it was that. . 

CM: Before Moon Over Miami you had Route 66. 

HP: That was tough. It was funny, | liked the cast a lot. Again, 
it had—I always get into these problems—it had a built-in 
difficulty which was, in this case, the guy who co-created the 
original Route 66—his idea about the show was completely 
different from mine. I wanted to do something which was 
much more free-wheeling and not traditional. And we kind 
of sold that to him. But once the show started it became this 
battle between myself and him. He was no longer coming on 
the set any more. It was just very hard. And in fairness to 
him—and me—NBC was never really able to back it in a full 
way. 

CM: Was it conceived as just a summer replacement? 

HP: It was just conceived haphazardly. We went through 
three different casts before we finally made it. And then they 
ordered four episodes. When you order four you can’t amortize 
any of your costs, so you can’t really achieve anything. 
Particularly when you have a show that has no standing sets 
and is on a different location every week. It just became a 
nightmare. Ordering four episodes killed us right at the start. 
I had no writing staff, | had no money to hire a writing staff. 
I had to hire freelancers, which doesn’t always work out. 
CM: You ended up writing two or three of the scripts yourself. 
HP: | think | wrote two of them. And one with Barry Pullman 
who | worked with in Twin Peaks. Barry wrote one episode. 
It was another one of those “almost” things. 

CM: The Dan Cortese character wasa bit annoying at first. But when 
watching the series again recently I enjoyed him. 

HP: The problem of that is because Cortese was so over- 
exposed. He was doing those stupid Burger King ads. I’m 
telling you, he went from being “the great new discovery” to the 
most annoying man in show business, in about a week. 
Stoltz: Who is he? 

HP: Well, that’s the problem. | think he’s now mounting his 
comeback. By the way, great guy. He was the MTV Sports guy. 
He was naturally very charming and very comfortable in front 
of the camera. 

Stoltz: You took a sports guy and cast him as an actor? 
HP: He was the sports host of a show. 

Stoltz: You hired a sports caster?! 

HP: He wasn’t a sports caster. You had to see the show to 
understand what he was. He was a personality. 

Stoltz: Oh, even better. [Laughter] I’m sure he trained for years 
to be a personality! 

HP: Well, he always wanted to be an actor. You know, I passed 
on Greg Kinnear for Moon Over Miami precisely because of the 
Dan Cortese experience. I think Dan was very good, though. 
He’s actually very talented. 

CM: Speaking of his character, was the name Arthur Clark sup- 


posed to remind us of the famous science fiction author? 

HP: No. Although | do like Arthur C. Clarke a lot. No, | don’t 
think so. It wasn’t like an homage or anything. There names 
were Nick Lewis and Arthur Clark—so it was Lewis and Clark. 
That was a ridiculous thing. 

Stoltz: And the dog’s name was Sacajawea! 

HP: That was a giveaway! No, that’s where the names came 
from. They were never referred to by their last names in the 
show so it wasn't like it was something we were sharing with 
anyone. 

CM: The character Clark seemed to have a lot of similarities unth the 
Bruce Willis character in Moonlighting. Was that intentional? 
HP: | think that’s just because Bruce Willis basically mpped 
off Bill Murray, and Bill Murray basically ripped off Bob Hope 
or I don’t know what the lineage is exactly. He was just the 
latest in a long line of smart-ass wiseguys. That’s really all it 
was about. What he did seemed like Bruce Willis. 1 remember 
when | saw Moonlighting for the first time I said, “This is the 
worst Bill Murray imitation I’ve ever seen.” 

JT: It changed quite a bit, though. 

HP: Well, certainly. But, in a way, that modern wiseguy 
character is where that comes from. | think Cortese was aware 
of Willis, too. Again, I think he’s very talented, and | really 
liked working with him a lot. I’m not sure what he’s doing 
now. | think he'll be back. He’s enormously personable. 
JT: Were you invited to have any involvement with the Lynch/ Frost 
production of On The Air? 

HP: Oh dear. Well, no. Originally, | was supposed to do that 
show. But during that time in Twin Peaks David and | had a 
rather large falling out. 

JT: Do you want to tell us anything about that? 

HP: Well, there are all sorts of reason why | think [Twin Peaks| 
failed. Which is not to say that it was anything less than 
interesting. That whole second year was very difficult for a 
lot of reasons. One of them was that the relationship between 
Mark and David was becoming less and less fruitful. It wasn’t 
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that they were battling, it was [that they were going separate 
ways] and I was in the middle. 

CM: Did it have anything to do with Lynch re-writing everyone else’s 
scripts? 

HP: Well, David wouldn’t really read scripts until the night 
before they were to be shot. So then he would call in and say, 
“Really, you ought to do this, this, and this.” And the director 
would say to me, “You can’t do this, it’s ruining everything I’ve 
planned.” I would call up Mark and say, “Mark, you've got to 
talk to David, because I’m not going to do it. I’m going to tell 
the director to do what he planned.” Mark would say, “No 
problem, I'll talk to David.” But then, because Mark was 
working on his own movie at the time, he never really had a 
chance to talk to David. Soon David would blame me for not 
carrying out the changes. It got pretty ridiculous. At one point 
David wanted us to write a scene so that he could kiss 
Madchen Amick. You know, as Gordon Cole. So I wrote a 
scene where that was occurring, and | wrote lines for Dana 
Ashbrook to say, “Why would you want to kiss that really old 
guy?” [Laughter] 

Stoltz: We've got to be careful! We've got to remember not to 
tell Harley anything! Three years from now: “So Eric and I, 
we had a big falling out!” [Laughter] 

HP: Listen, it wasn’t about anybody being a villain or 
something. There was a real interesting symbiosis that was 
going on in those first seven episodes that sort of fell apart. 
Simply because Mark wanted to do what he was gonna do, and 
David was doing what he was doing. So it was a pretty delicate 
balance and the balance didn’t hold. That’s probably the most 
valid description of the process, as opposed to the little details 
along the way. 

JT: That was evident in what we were seeing in the show. 
Especially near the end of the second season. 

HP: Sure! The episodes that David directed—they’re all my 
favorites—so it’s not personal. But, for example, the last one— 
all the things he put in there were really things he culled from 
episodes he directed. So, all of a sudden gum is coming back. 
There’s really nothing wrong with that, it’s just that he wasn’t 
following the linear narrative that we were trying to lay down. 
Whether one feels he was successful or not—he still wasn’t 
following the narrative. There’s nothing wrong with that. He 
and Mark were this unbelievable team, and | think they would 
both say it got real hard to hold that together. 

JT: We spoke with Mark 
Frost about the last episode 
and he said, very diplomati- 
cally, that it would have been 
hard to get back on track. 
HP: Yeah! In a way, I’m 
sympathetic. You know, 
David was making Wild At 
Heart during the first seven 
episodes. So he really 
wasn’t there. Mark was the unknown factor. Then, suddenly 
David was on the cover of Time magazine, and there’s all these 
stories that he was like Rain Man and Mark is the Tom Cruise 
character. I think David really felt bad that he wasn’t earning 
all the credit he was getting. That was very much like David. 
He was really going to get in there and do work. There’s 
nothing wrong with that. It’s just that the whole process was 
so delicate that it was very hard to keep it going. But it was 
all based on everyone’s good will. 

CM: Frost told us about the story conference process a little. How 
did that work from your perspective? 

HP: Well, Mark was great. He would sit down and really map 
out the story and the various things that would go on. He 
would bounce them off me and we would talk about them. But 
it really came from Mark, primarily. Then it would be farmed 
out to other writers. He was wonderful. Mark would talk to 
David on the phone, and David would often have some insane 
idea that was great, and that would work very nicely. 
Stoltz: Like hiring Harley! 

JT: That was our next question! How did you get involued— 


“Mark and | figured out the best thing 


would be to have Cooper become pas- 
sionately involved with Audrey.” 


HP: That was Mark’s 
idea. I knew Mark Frost 
from a kind of baseball 
pool. He invited me to 
go to a screening of the 
Twin Peaks pilot. I saw 
it, and I said, “I've never 
written television be- 
fore, but if you ever need 
someone to write a 
script, I’d love to.” He 
said, “Sure!” Then I 
ended up writing two of 
the first seven and then 
more after that. It was 
just like that. It was 
just out of friendship. 
It was really funny. 
CM: How much direction 
did you have while writ- 
ing? 

HP: For the first sea- 
son, in particular, Mark would do very detailed scene outlines, 
and then you'd sit down and go through a scene outline and 
you'd write the stuff. It would depend on who the writer was. 
Mark might also make a pass, or change things because 
succeeding episodes were going to alter the plot content. We 
worked from really good outlines that first year. In the second 
year it got a little wackier, but the first year the outlines were 
complete—in every act we had certain things we had to do, and 
we'd just go ahead and write them. But you had a lot of freedom 
to do the things you wanted within those outlines. 

JT: How was the second season “wackier”? 

HP: It was just that people were doing different things. It just 
got confusing. Also, we had this big problem—when we 
revealed who killed Laura Palmer, the show would be over! We 
needed to figure out something that would take the place of 
that. Mark and | figured out the best thing would be to have 
Cooper become passionately involved with Audrey. To have a 
big affair. That was what all our mail was about, and that’s 
where it all was headed. It seemed like a great thing to do 
next—to have that love affair carry the show for about six 
episodes. We had planned it, but unfortunately Kyle refused 
to do it. So we ended up 
with no second season! 
All we had were back sto 
ries. Every story that you 
saw for those five episodes 
was meant to be a second- 
ary and really unimpor 
tant story. Suddenly that 
was all we had. And we 
had nothing to replace it. 
CM: Well the Windom Earle story ended up working well, particu- 
larly with the chess analogy. Were you or Mark big chess aficio- 
nados? 

HP: Mark would be the chess guy. I bought some books, but 
it was really his idea. In fact we got some letters informing us 
of certain errors we had made along the way with our chess 
moves. 

CM: Not too many because we mapped the whole thing out! 

JT: Did the production of Twin Peaks—with its large cast and 
many storylines—present any unusual challenges? 

HP: The show was the easiest thing ever. It was great fun to 
do, because it all took place in this one warehouse. All week 
long, we went out to this warehouse in the valley every day, 
and it was like a Twin Peaks theme park. Every set was in this 
warehouse. Our writing offices were just above the sets. 

It was the easiest shoot in the entire universe. Because in 
seven days, we'd only shoot outside for maybe one day. We'd 
go to Lake Malibu and wrap pine tree bark around palm trees— 
to fake exteriors. In that sense, in terms of the production, it 
was a very easy shoot. All the actors were great, we had no 
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problems with them. The running of it was pretty simple. 
Stoltz: Well then, how come Kyle refused to cooperate? 
HP: A very good question. 

JT: We had heard that he didn't feel his character should be 
involved with someone who was supposedly under age. Idon’t now 
how true that is. 

HP: Oh, Kyle! I don’t know! You’d have to ask him. 

JT: So then you brought in Annie Blackburne. 

HP: Yeah, the one who was the saint! [Laughter] She came 
out of a nunnery! /Peyton rolls his eyes] It was ridiculous. It 
was just a mess. It was a mess! And once Kyle was allowed 
to do that, all the actors felt that they should determine their 
storylines, too. Who can blame them? But that was less of a 
problem. As | said, everyone was great. Michael Ontkean was 
tremendous. He’s actually in the James Spader mold—he just 
wanted to stay at home. No, I shouldn't say that. I’m kidding! 
[Laughter] 

Spader (entering room): Just leave me out of it! 

Stoltz (to Spader): Don’t talk to Harley! 

HP: All these guys were great because they loved it. It really 
was a fun job. You'd go to this place every day, and you'd do 
the work, and everyone got along pretty well. So that part of 
it was wonderful. That one problem about that particular 
storyline was difficult. 

CM: Fora couple of years we've been trying to track down who made 
the Dugpa reference 
from the Talbot Mundy 
novel, The Devil’s 
Guard. Mark Frost 
thought it might be you. 
HP: Nope, not me. 
CM: Not you? 

HP: Not me. | puta 
cherry stem in Sherilyn’s mouth but not that. 

JT: We found a book that was written in 1927 that had dialogue 
that was used, word-for-word, in Twin Peaks. 

HP: In what part of the show? 

CM: Windom Earle says it. In fact that episode was co-written by 
you and Robert Engels, so Engels may have been the one to put it 
in. 

HP: It doesn’t ring a bell at all. When we were working on 
that show we always had these weird reference books. | had 
a reference book for demons, and you'd go in there and take 
stuff out for episodes. Maybe | looked it up. I had this one 
reference book which was about gods and devils. In theory, 
I could have looked in there to get it. I must say, though, it 
doesn’t ring a bell at all. So maybe Bob [Engels] did it. I'll pass 
the buck to him, I guess. Dugpas, I’ve never heard of them! 
[Laughter] 

JT: Well, they were there. 

HP: Huh! That’s interesting. I don’t know about it, and I wrote 
a lot of the Windom Earle stuff. But not that one. 

JT: If the show had been picked up fora third season, did you have 
any ideas in mind for where it was going? 

HP: We were so desperately trying to hold it together that there 
was no thought of going on. It would have been fun, it would 
have been great. Northern Exposure proved you can stay on the 
air and do a show like that. It’s a little gentler. But, no, | don’t 
think there were ever any plans for a third season. Obviously 
there were a lot of places to go, given the way the show ends. 
At that point, however, Mark was about to direct a film, and 
there was so many things that were going on that we were just 
trying to keep the show afloat as best we could. 

JT: What did you think of Fire Walk With Me? 

HP: [pause] You know, the first time I saw it I absolutely hated 
it, but the second time | saw it I appreciated a lot of it. I think 
David wanted to make a movie that represented his vision of 
the television series. So that’s what it was. Because | was 
involved in the other vision, that was kind of maddening. As 
always with David there was incredible stuff—stuff that no 
one else does. 

JT: MacLachlan apparently didn’t want to commit fully to the 


project. 


**At one point David wanted us to write a scene 


so that he could kiss Madchen Amick.” 


HP: You can’t blame him. | think he was just tired of being 
Agent Cooper. He didn’t want to do that anymore. I suspect 
they had those problems with a lot of people. The cast was 
determining who was going to continue. Again, I thought 
there was things in it that were really great. 

CM: How much involvement did you have in the Twin Peaks 
Access Guide? You’re credited as one of the writers. 

HP: | wrote some of that stuff. I don’t remember which. The 
merchandise was kind of fun. We all sat down and teamed up 
to write that stuff. And I don’t think we ever made a penny for 
it. We would write some of the weird descriptions. That was 
part of the fun of doing the show. Yeah, | did some of that, but 
I haven't seen one of those in years so | couldn’t remember 
what I wrote. We were all assigned little pieces. 

JT: We've admired your dialogue in all your work, particularly Twin 
Peaks. Some of the best lines of Albert were yours. 

HP: Albert was the character | liked writing the most because 
he was mean and sarcastic. He was really fun to write. We 
had much in common. | loved writing him. | think Mark wrote 
the first Albert episode, but he got nastier when | did him. 
Miguel [Ferrer] was great at it. He was a pleasure to write for. 
Again, I'm telling you, everybody in that cast—including Kyle 
who I was obviously angry at, at one point—they all did great 
work! I don’t think there was a single person in there who 
you'd say, “Oh great, I've got to write a scene for so-and-so.” 
Some have gone on 
to more success than 
others. But they 
were really, really 
good. That was the 
best part of it, I sup- 
pose. 

JT: Besides Albert, 
were there any particular characters that you liked? 

HP: Windom Earle was fun to write because he was over the 
top. It was fun to write some of those speeches. Ben Horne 
was a lot of fun. A lot of that Civil War stuff was fun to do. I 
enjoyed doing that. 

JT: One of the subplots that was “elevated”? 

HP: Yeah! /Laughter] One of those subplots that became big- 
time important. Sherilyn’s character was fun. It’s funny, 
because typically my favorites were relatively minor charac- 
ters. But it was always fun writing that Cooper stuff. Once 
you found that rhythm there was a lot of fun to be had. You 
know, where he’s talking into the recorder, and all that. | 
always enjoyed that. That was one of the best parts of the 
show, particularly for me because we had these dialogue lines, 
and I could focus on dialogue, which is what I like to do. 
CM: I've noticed throughout your work that you seem to have fun 
in delineating character more through dialogue—really inventive, 
snappy lines—than plot. 

HP: | guess plot is my weak point! I love to write dialogue. 
That’s the most fun for me. That’s what | like doing most. So 
it comes out in all that stuff. Moon Over Miami was really heavy 
on it. It focused on dialogue a lot. That was great fun. [Ally] 
Walker, in particular, was really great at doing it. 

Spader: Snappy dialogue! 

Stoltz: You like to write that snappy, snappy dialogue! 

HP: Sparkling dialogue.* It’s fun though. There’s a specific 
kind of groove to it. It’s fun to write, and it’s more fun for me 
than some of the plot work. I guess I work harder on the plot, 
still. Television is mostly about characters anyway. That’s 
what sells TV shows, I think—characters. That’s one of the 
reasons I like television. 

CM: Do you see going back to television? You mentioned the ABC 
thing. 

HP: A new show every year. Yeah, there are other things I’m 
trying to do. It’s fun, because as the writer you're in charge, 
in a way that you really aren't in features—ever. In TV that’s 


*Apparently, Peyton is quoting our WIP 7 review of Moon Over 
Miami back to us, in which we praised the “sparkling dialogue 
and characterization” in his writing. 
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great.’ It’s your show, you get to do what you want, and the 
directors come and go rather quickly. That’s a lot of fun. It’s 
easier to f— up but, for a writer, it’s a dream experience—to be 
able to write that stuff every day and have that amount of 
control. Especially for a successful television show. You can 
do pretty much what you want. Not that I’ve ever had that 
experience! [Laughter] 

JT: Wouldn’t you consider Twin Peaks a success? 

HP: Well, that first season of Twin Peaks—absolutely! We 
could do whatever we wanted. I've never seen anything like 
that before. The network barely looked at scripts. We never 
got a script note from them. I've been pounded by networks 
since—and that’s their job—but on Twin Peaks, not at all! They 
had no idea what to tell us. 

CM: Frost has said that he basically ignored all their direction, 
anyway. After his experience with Hill Street Blues, he said he'd 
fought enough network battles, and he was tired of messing with 
them. 

HP: As well he should. He was doing all this great stuff. He 
didn’t want to deal with that, so we all ignored it. That was 
a real anomaly. Networks are much more intrusive, particu- 
larly now, about all that stuff. 

JT: Did they become more intrusive as the ratings slipped? 

HP: Well, they would call up and say, “What’s happening?!” 
But what could they do? 

JT: Did they respond at all to the “Bob kills Madeleine” episode? 
It was clearly one of the most violent things ever shown on network 
television. 

HP: David directed that episode, didn’t he? 

JT: Yeah. It was pretty disturbing, for television. 

HP: Yup! | think it was an example of them just letting it go, 
and letting David and Mark do their work, because the 
network had no concept of what the show was about. But, 
frankly, they scheduled it so miserably that they can share as 
much blame as anybody for what happened to it. The fact of 
the matter is, they had a show that probably had more favorable 
publicity than any television show in the last ten years. Maybe 
twenty years? It had become a national thing. It was on the 
cover of Time magazine and all this stuff was occurring. Their 
first decision was to put it on Thursday at nine, which was 
almost the worst timeslot in television. The next thing was 
this cockamamie idea of putting it on Saturday night! This was 
when, by the way, Cop Rock was put on Wednesday at ten— 
Stoltz: Cop Rock! [Laughter] 

HP: —the best slot they had! The point is, if they had put us 
on Wednesday night at ten it might have been a completely 
different experience. I don’t know, and | don’t want that to 
sound like sour grapes, but | don’t think the network knew 
what to do with the show. Putting it on Saturday was 
supposed to be this experiment, which clearly failed. It just 
hurt the show more and more. On our end, as the seams 
started to loosen, it didn’t help either. It was difficult to 
preside over that, because we all loved the process, and we 
didn’t want it to end. Again, Mark wanted to direct, he had 
things he wanted to do. So that sort of stuff was happening. 
It was such a delicate balance that it just didn’t hold. It isn’t 
really about heroes and villains, that’s just what happened. 
Mark and David had this unbelievable relationship, but it 
wasn’t something that was meant to last. | don’t think that’s 
a secret. 

JT: No, when we talked to him, Frost certainly had good things to 
say about Lynch. 

HP: | would think so. | think there was a lot of pressure on 
both of them to keep the show going—you know, the popularity 
of it, at first. They loved that, but I think they both got a little 
tired of it. 

It was weird. It was almost like seven years of television 
crammed into one year. With the big success, then this, then 
that, then you get tired of it. It was a real roller coaster ride. 
It happened very quickly. But, again, it was based on this rare 
thing where these two guys came together and put something 
magical together. Maybe it’s best that it didn’t last. But I do 
think it could have gone on, just because those characters 
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were so much fun. Why watch Northern Exposure when you 
can watch this? | think there were a lot of ways we could have 
gone that people would have followed. Mark and | both shared 
a weird sense of humor, so you put some of that stuff in. It 
wasn't like it was this dark, moody show all the time. There 
was a lot of weird stuff in there that I think was fun for 
television. 

And On The Atr, which | had nothing to do with, was 
another real interesting possibility. At that point a lot of 
people from films had come into television with some very big 
development deals. Mark and David were a very big example 
of that. The fact of the matter was that none of these [other] 
people were really interested in doing television, and so I 
think the networks felt really burned. I think they were 
cleaning house at this point. They wanted television people 
who were going to be there. David and Mark were a little 
different because Mark was there the whole time. | think there 
are other examples of directors making big deals, and the 
networks felt they were being fooled. And so they went back 
to making a show with Bochco who’s a TV guy. I don’t blame 
them for that. That makes sense. 

CM: You wrote Less Than Zero. That film and Tim Hunter’s River's 
Edge were similar. They both had this kind of nthilistic view run 
amuck. 

HP: Any time | get a movie made it’s about junkies and drug 
dealers! In-between | wrote several light-hearted comedies! 
[Laughter] | did! It’s really true! I have no idea how that occurs! 
CM: How did the Less Than Zero job come about? 

HP: That was pretty early on. | think I'd written a couple of 
scripts. I’d written a script about punk clubs, and I knew this 
producer, John Avenet. He called up and someone said, “You 
ought to go meet with him.” A script had already been written 
by Michael Christopher—a real big high-end writer—and he 
had written a script that for some reason they didn’t want to 
do. They brought in John Avenet and | came in with him. | 
actually started from scratch. But, unlike Keys To Tulsa, | had 
nothing from the book. That was so far away, it was so 
changed, and so different. By the way, I’m not sure that was 
the right thing to do. In retrospect, it seems like a bold film, 
but at the time we all thought it was an immense sell-out. It’s 
been great, down the years, to have people come up to me and 
say, “I really liked that movie, it was really interesting,” or “My 
brother went into rehab after he saw it”—really! At the time 
it was not a success, but down the years people seem to 
actually like it more than | even did at the time. I haven't seen 
it in a while—I probably should look at it again. But at the time 
there was so much pressure from the studio to make a kind of 


. Pretty In Pink, with an edge. We had Jimmy [Spader]. We had 


Andrew McCarthy, for cryin’ out loud! So we had the actors 
from the damn film. It felt like we were being forced to do 
something that wasn’t as challenging as it could be. 

CM: Did you have any participation during the filming, or did you 
write the script and send it off? 

HP: No, | was actually on set. That was one of those films 
where you actually write the script during the making of the 
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movie. It just kept changing and changing. It was fun but it 
was a nightmare, too. I was there, just as a writer, everyday 
in the trailer changing things as I'd get notes from the studio. 
The usual battles were going on but somehow they seemed 
more pitched. | don’t know why. That was a crazy experience. 
CM: That’s the first work of yours that we’re familiar u1th. 

HP: That’s it. 

CM: So you went from Less Than Zero to Twin Peaks? 

HP: Yeah. After Less Than Zero | did the usual film deals and 
wrote scripts here and there. | adapted some things. | don’t 
remember the chronology, but there was a great book I adapted, 
which Lucius Shepard wrote, called Life During Wartime. 
JT: A great book! 

HP: Yeah, | adapted that for Gale Anne Hurd. It’s actually my 
favorite script that I’ve ever 
written. I was with that for 
a long time because there 
were a lot of re-writes, and it 
was going to get made, then 
it wasn’t going to get made. 
Then The Abyss came out so 
it really wasn’t going to get 
made! Yeah, Life During 
Wartime is a great book. 

JT: Ican imagine that Gale Anne Hurd could make it a great movie. 
HP: Yeah, she was dying to do it. Here’s what happened to 
me. My mother was Czech, and this was the time of the Czech 
revolution. So I called up my mother and father and said, 
“Listen, I’m going to fly to Prague because | wanna be there 
when this all happens.” Part of my family still lived in Prague. 
It hard to get a visa, but I had one, and I wrote down that | was 
a teacher so I could get into the country. There were 
demonstrations every night, and Havel was giving speeches. 
I had my plane ticket, and I was already to go when Gale Anne 
Hurd calls me up and says, “I’ve just flown Phillip Noyce in 
from Australia, and you have to work with him for a week on 
our re-write!” | figured it was going to get made so | said, “OK,” 
thinking, “The Revolution won’t finish in the next week!” So 
I go to work on the re-write for a week—and the revolution 
occurs! So! missed the revolution! I tell this story 
to writers and say, “Never listen to these people 
when the say the project is going to get made. Do 
what you want to do in your life before you do the 
writing.” So I missed the revolution, but I re-wrote 
the script, and then | don't know what happened 
to it. Someone this year called again about it. 
Noyce was lesser known then, but because he has 
directed the Clancy movies, he is now a big 
Hollywood director. | think someone asked him 
what he wanted to do, and one of the things he 
said was this script. It’s a really weird book! 
JT: Shepard is a great writer. He’s so rich and visual, 
and Life During Wartime is incredible. 

HP: Well, | hope it gets made. Who knows? It’s 
lying around somewhere. I think I own it now; 
it’s probably reverted back to me. Sol was writing 
projects like that along the way. Then Twin Peaks 
came up and | did that, and some other television, and the 
usual re-writes and stuff. 

CM: We read that you were an English major at Harvard? And you 
then attended film school at USC? 

HP: Well | was an English major at Harvard, and I was there, 
on-and-off, for three years. | had a kind of minor nervous 
breakdown, and then I was a bartender for a year. | transferred 
to Stanford where | finished as a film major. Then | went to 
Cal Arts—that’s an art school in California—for what was 
supposed to be a Masters in film. The problem with Cal Arts 
was, it was really mostly dancers there! So | kind of hung out 
with the dancers! [Laughter] | didn’t really do a lot of work. 
At my film review at the end of the year they asked, “How’s your 


Masters film coming?” And | said, “Well, I haven't really 
started!” /Laughter] But I really had fun, and I helped my 
friends with their movies. I just had no desire to spend five 


“Albert [Rosenfield] was the character | 
liked writing the most because he was 
mean and sarcastic.” 
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thousand dollars of my own money—which | didn’t have 
anyway—to make a movie. | wanted to write. | left there and 
started reading scripts for a living. 

CM: Were you interested in becoming a writer even while you were 
at Harvard? 

HP: | went there thinking I was going to become a lawyer. 
Then | realized it was far too much work. You had to take Latin 
or something! I can’t remember what the defining moment 
was. Maybe that’s why | didn’t want to teach English. The 
point is, I then decided | wanted to be a disc jockey—much to 
my parents’ dismay. I was actually running the radio station 
at Harvard, a great radio station—WHRV. Because it was 
Harvard, we would get into all these great things. The station 
had ten thousand watts which, for a college station, was pretty 
good. I was the “Rock Mu- 
sic Director” at a station, by 
the way, which was known 
for classical music. 

I started reviewing mov- 
ies, that’s what happened! 
I decided I wanted to be a 
film critic and so I actually 
studied film from that 
angle. One day, the guy who | had been working for—kind of 
my mentor—said, “I’m quitting school to go to work on a movie.” 
And | had never even thought about it as a profession, it 
seemed far too chimerical. But a light bulb when on in my 
head. Like everyone, | had typical dreams, | wanted to go out 
and direct and produce before I understood how it worked. 
That’s what started it. | went to Stanford for their film 
program. Of course, typically at Stanford it’s all about 
documentary film making. Another huge tangent! 

Getting back to James Lee Burke, Leslie Greif—who’s 
directing Keys To Tulsa—was the one who ended up getting my 
script and the books to this other guy, and that’s how it ended 
up getting made. 

JT: I spoke with Burke at a book signing a couple of months ago 
and asked him about Alec Baldwin playing the main character [Dave 
Robicheaux]. Baldwin is considerably different from what you might 
picture while reading the Burke books, but Burke was 
pleased. 

HP: Alec Baldwin has a great understanding of 
that character. | think it’s really perfect for him. 
I hope it was a good experience for him because 
it would be great if he could continue to do it. | 
love those books! Black Cherry Blues is one of my 
favorites. It’s a real good one. The original script 
I wrote |for Heaven’s Prisoners] was slavishly 
devoted to the book. I saw a later shooting draft, 
and it hasn’t really changed that much. 

JT: So you will be credited for your work? 

HP: Oh yeah. The only question is whether 
there will be anyone else on the credit. I would 
also love to adapt some work by William Gibson, 
particularly Neuromancer. | like that book a lot. 
JT: You can't go wrong with William Gibson. 

HP: | wanted to do Neuromancer, and | wanted to 
do Johnny Mnemonic—which is now being done. I was dying 
to do that. | wanted to call it Johnny Memory. | love that short 
story. I tend to do a lot of that stuff; | wanted to do a series of 
TV shows with Clive Barker, only we couldn't figure out what 
to do. 

JT: Speaking of Gibson, what did you think of Wild Palms? 
HP: | saw one episode, and | was really happy it was made. 
But I don’t have an opinion as to whether it was good or not. 
Stoltz (returning from shooting a scene): Are you still talking 
about these TV shows? 

JT: No, we're talking about books now! 

HP: Before that we talked about you! 

CM: It was all about you! 

Stoltz: Oh great! Me and all the other losers! 
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HARLEY 
PEYTON 


Four writers have dominated the Twin Peaks saga. Every- 
one knows about David Lynch and Mark Frost, of course. And 
because of Fire Walk With Me, Robert Engels has gained some 


attention. But very little has been written about the fourth, 
Harley Peyton. This issue of WIP hopes to balance the scales 
a bit. 


Peyton not only scripted two of the first season’s episodes 
of TP (including the only one to be nominated for an Emmy in 
the best writing category), he served as producer/writer 
during the second season. 

Regular readers of WIP know that we have long admired 
Peyton’s contributions. In our first issue, we suggested that he 
would be a good candidate to script any possible sequels to 
FWWM. In that same issue, “The Brilliant Second Season of 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Twin Peaks” listed our favorite scenes from this much-ma 
ligned part of the series, and Peyton wrote or co-wrote two of 
our top three choices. His name has continued to appear from 
time to time in the magazine. WIP 6 contains our review of his 
Route 66 remake; WIP 7 reviews the first two episodes of Moon 
Over Miamt 

Following, however, is—we believe—the first fairly compre 
hensive look at his work to date. He certainly deserves such 
review, and we hope the analysis of his work continues. 

One of the elements of Peyton’s writing that has espe 
cially impressed us is his ability to craft clever, memorable 
dialogue that conveys insight into the characters. In that 
light, we have sprinkled the following survey of his work with 
lines from various episodes he has written or co-written. 


. LESS THAN ZERO / 


(11/87) Starring Andrew McCarthy (Clay), Jami Gertz (Blair), Robert 
Downey, Jr. (Julian), and James Spader (Rip); Music by Thomas 
Newman; Director of Photography Ed Lachman; Screenplay by 
Harley Peyton; Based on the Novel by Bret Easton Ellis; Directed by 
Marek Kanievska (96 minutes). 

Peyton’s first major work consisted of adapting Bret 
Easton Ellis’s bestseller to film. He had his work cut out for 
him. The plotless two hundred page novel is about a group of 
college kids whose lives are consumed by MTV, rock music, 
extremely casual sex (most of the characters. seem to be bi- 
sexual, to boot), and—primarily—drugs: lots and lots of drugs. 
Virtually all of the characters—the main characters, the 
supporting characters, the parents, the grandparents—are 
moving through their lives in a constant stupor. Actually, 
none of the characters have lives; they have only existence. 

The book is told from the point of view of Clay, a New 
Hampshire college student returning to Los Angeles for 
Christmas vacation. During the four-week break, he takes 
drugs, goes to parties, takes more drugs, visits with friends 
from high school, goes to more parties, takes more drugs, has 
sex with whomever, goes to still more parties, and takes still 
more drugs. There is no story here. There is no conflict. 
There is no growth (or even deterioration) of the individuals. 
There is only day to day, moment to moment existence. 

The one fascinating element of the book is that Ellis has 
carefully controlled his vocabulary to project a specific frame 
of mind for Clay. His world is a phenomenological, existential 
nihilism taken to the extreme. Ellis brilliantly chooses to 
write the novel in the present tense, emphasizing Clay’s 
existence as nothing more than a string of momentary 
incidents. (Actually, there are a few flashback sequences 
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separated from the primary text.) Because of the drugs, Clay 
can barely remember what he was doing the previous day, and 
he never cares what he’s going to be doing tomorrow. 

Ellis’s Less Than Zero, then, presents a world in which 
shallow men and women have no dreams, ambitions, or 
reasons for living. Apparently this passes for profound 


Julian (Downey) and Clay (McCarthy) from Less Than Zero. 
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insight nowadays. The book 
received huge critical ac- 
claim from the likes of Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly, The Wall 
Street Journal, and The De- 
troit Free Press, among oth- 
ers. We were less impressed. 
Ten pages into the work, we 
understood what _ Ellis 
sought to convey. Two hun- 
dred pages later, Ellis pro- 
vided no additional insight. 
Because nothing really hap- 
pens in the book, it fails to 
meet the most elementary of 
story requirements: con- 
flict that brings about some 
kind of change (physical, 
emotional, or spiritual). 

Peyton’s screenplay 
wisely scraps most of the book and virtually begins anew. Clay 
is, in the movie, a relatively stable character. He provides an 
anchor and a way of salvation for all the rest of the characters 
who are so screwed up. Yet Peyton does not choose the easy 
way out and make Clay a simplistic, saintly character. Clay 
has enough problems of his own, but he manages to stay drug- 
free. His mind is at least fairly clear in being able to determine 
a way of escape for his friends in trouble. The film version of 
Clay’s nihilism is less acute than the book’s, but substantial 
enough to provide an obstacle for the character. 

The primary plotline involves his high school friend 
Julian, who set up his own record label immediately after 
graduation. But the business flopped, and he soon found 
himself fifty thousand dollars in debt to his drug supplier, Rip. 
Julian is spiraling down to a complete breakdown. Blair, 


Jami Gertz as Blair 
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Clay’s former girlfriend, asks Clay to try to save Julian. Clay 
is initially disinterested. He’s still upset because after he went 
off to college, Blair and Julian started sleeping together. Clay 
must resolve his anger toward them (mainly toward Julian; he 
still loves Blair) and his realization that, without his assis- 
tance, Julian will be destroyed. 

Peyton brings the various elements together for a powerful 
conclusion that rejects the nihilism of the book, yet at the same 
time avoids a maudlin approach. 

Tim Hunter’s River’s Edge has often been mentioned as an 
interesting companion piece to Twin Peaks, but Less Then Zero 
has been virtually ignored. The film is worth investigating. 
Leads McCarthy and Gertz perform well as Clay and Blair in 
maintaining some degree of sanity (barely, in the case of Blair) 
while being surrounded by an environment of rampant immo- 
rality. Even better are Downey (as the over-the-edge best 
friend Julian) and Spader (as the slimy drug dealer Rip). 

Gertz, by the way, appeared in Jersey Gurl, reviewed in WIP 
16. Spader co-starred in Mark Frost’s film Storyville, reviewed 
in WIP 9, and Dream Lover, reviewed in WIP 15. 

A few other aspects of the film deserve mention. Thomas 
Newman’s hypnotic score provides a perfectly eerie, dream- 
like soundtrack, particularly when alternated with the film’s 
numerous rock tunes. The photography by Ed Lachman is 
gorgeous; he and director Marek Kanievska (Another Country) 
virtually “paint” the scenes using large, flat areas of bright, 
bold colors. 

Peyton’s Parlance: (notable dialogue) 
Blair tells Clay she isn’t following him to college. 


Blair: “I can’t leave now....I’m just trying to get all the great 
jobs...” 
Clay: “Modeling? Why don’t you try something a little more 


challenging, like being a game show host! We need more game 
show hosts.” 


We have listed below all of the episodes in which Peyton 
received writing (or co-writing) credit. However, because of 
the collaborative nature of a television series, we cannot 
guarantee that everything described here is Peyton’s. Mark 
Frost, in particular, could be responsible for much of the 
following material, even if he is not listed in the writing 
credits. 

Episode #1003 (originally televised 4/26/90) 

Directed by Tina Rathborne. 

Cooper forgets Laura’s message to him in his dream. Albert 
fights with Truman and Dr. Hayward over Laura’s body at the 
morgue. Later, Albert gives his report to Cooper. At Laura’s 
funeral, James and Bobby fight; Leland jumps on top of Laura’s 
casket. Afterward, Cooper questions Bernard Renault. Josie 
attempts to show Truman the two mill ledgers, but the second 
one is missing. 

Comments: This is the episode that garnered Peyton an 
Emmy nomination for best writing in a single episode. It 
would be the only TP episode honored in this category during 
its two-season run. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

At the morgue, Albert argues with Dr. Hayward and Truman. 
Albert: “I’ve got compassion running out of my nose, pal. I’m 
the sultan of sentiment....You can have a funeral any old time. 
You dig a hole; you plant a coffin....I’'ve had about enough of 
morons and halfwits, dolts, dunces, dullards, and dumbbells, 
and you chowderhead yokel, you blithering hayseed, you've 
had enough of me?” 

Later, Albert reports his findings to Cooper and Truman. 

Albert (referring to Truman): “Look, it’s trying to think!” 

At Laura’s funeral: 

Bobby: “What are you waiting for? You make me sick. You 
damn hypocrites, you make me sick! Everybody knew she was 
in trouble, but we didn’t do anything. All you good people. You 


want to know who killed Laura? You did! We all did. And 
pretty words aren't going to bring her back, man, so save your 
prayers. She would have laughed at them anyway.” 
Episode #1006 (5/17/90) 

Directed by Caleb Deschanel. 

Cooper discovers Audrey in his bed. Madeleine, Donna, and 
James listen to Laura’s audio tape found by Maddy. Audrey 
sneaks into Emory Battis’s office. Leo shoots Waldo. Maddy, 
dressed as Laura, videotapes a message for Jacoby. Audrey ties 
a cherry stem for Blackie at One-Eyed Jacks. James and 
Donna sneak into Jacoby’s office. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

At the perfume counter of Horne’s, a woman asks for something that 
“makes more of a statement.” 

Audrey: “Maybe you should try hanging the bottle around your 
neck. It’s a perfume, it’s a fashion accessory. Two statements 
for the price of one.” 

Later, Cooper and Truman visit the RR Diner. 

Cooper: “Harry, | want to let you in on a little secret. Every 
day, once a day, give yourself a present. Don’t plan it, don’t 


wait for it. Just let it happen.” 
Episode #2002 (10/6/90) 


Directed by David Lynch. 

Albert tells Cooper that Windom Earle has escaped. Donna 
brings food to Mrs. Tremond and sees her grandson perform 
a magic trick. Audrey discovers that her father owns One- 
Eyed Jacks. Maj. Briggs delivers a message to Cooper: “The 
owls are not what they seem.” Madeleine sees a vision of Bob 
coming after her. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

At the RR Diner: 

Log Lady: “You wear bright objects on your chest.” 

Major Briggs: “Yes. I do.” 

Log Lady: “Are you proud?” 
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Major Briggs: “Achievement is its own reward. Pride obscures 
it.” 


Log, Lady: “My log has something to tell you. Do you know 
him?” 

Major Briggs: “I don't believe we've been introduced.” 

Log Lady: “My log requires no introduction.” 


Albert meets with Cooper: 

Albert: “My men are interrogating hotel guests. The usual 
bumper crop of rural know-nothings and drunken fly 
fisherman....The world’s most decrepit room service waiter 
remembers nothing out-of-the-ordinary about the night in 
question. No surprise there. Senor Drool Cup has, shall we 
say, a mind that wanders.” 

Episode #2004 (10/20/90) 

Also written by Jerry Stahl, Robert Engels, and Mark Frost; Directed 
by Todd Holland. 

Harold Smith shows Laura’s secret diary to Donna. Cooper 
sees the video of a kidnapped Audrey. Donna wants Maddy’s 
help in stealing Laura’s diary. Judge Sternwood and Sid arrive 
in Twin Peaks, as does Mr. Tojamura. Jonathan and Hank 
fight at the RR Diner. 

Episode #2006 (11/3/90) 

Also written by Robert Engels; Directed by Lesli Linka Glatter. 
Cooper returns Audrey to Ben. Donna tells Cooper about 
Laura’s second diary. Josie gets a check for $5 million from 
Ben. Bobby and Shelly throw a party for Leo. Gordon Cole 
gives Cooper a note from Windom Earle—a chess move. Gerard 
is deprived of chemicals and tells Cooper and Truman about 
Bob. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

Pete talks with “Mr. Tojamura.” 

Pete: “You like musicals?” 

Tojamura: “No....1 find the adherence to fantasy troubling and 
unreasonable.” 

Pete: “...You’re not from around here, are you?” 

Cooper questions Gerard. 

Cooper: “What does Bob want?” 

Gerard: “He is Bob, eager for fun. He wears a smile, everybody 
run.” 

Episode #2009 (12/1/90) 

Also written by Mark Frost and Robert Engels; Directed by Tim 
Hunter. 

After Maddy is found dead, Cooper wants twenty-four hours to 
solve the crime. Cooper and Donna find an alternate Mrs. 
Tremond at her house. Catherine visits Ben in jail; he signs 
Ghostwood over to her. Cooper and the primary suspects meet 
at the Roadhouse. He remembers Laura’s comment to him in 
his dream. He pretends to arrest Ben, but once back at the 
police station, Leland is thrown into a cell instead. Leland 
confesses and dies. 

Episode #2012 (1/12/91) 

Also written by Robert Engels; Directed by Caleb Deschanel. 
Ben hires Bobby. James meets Malcolm Sloan. Cooper visits 
Dead Dog Farm. Col. Riley tells Cooper the “deep space” 
messages originated from the forest surrounding Twin Peaks. 
Ben begins reenacting the Civil War. Maj. Briggs returns from 
his mysterious disappearance. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

Denise/Dennis Bryson meets with Cooper and is intrigued by 


Audrey. 

Cooper: “Denise, | would assume you were no longer inter- 
ested in girls.” 

Denise: “Coop, I may be wearing a dress but | still put my 
panties on one leg at a time, if you know what I mean.” 
Cooper: “Not really.” 

Episode #2013 (1/19/91) 


Directed by Todd Holland 

Briggs talks with Cooper and Truman about his disappear- 
ance. Andy and Tremayne research Nicky’s past. Nadine sees 
Ed and Hank fighting and knocks Hank out. At Dead Dog 
Farm, a miked Ernie Miles meets with Jean Renault. Things 
go awry, and Cooper ends up Jean’s hostage. He is rescued 
with the assistance of agent Denise Bryson. Cooper shoots 


* Diner as Bobby walks in. 


and kills Jean. Leo manages to walk away from his wheel- 
chair, terrifying Shelly. Cooper and Truman find a dead man 
at the police station pointing to a chess board. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

Jean Renault holds Cooper hostage at Dead Dog Farm. 

Cooper: “Is my death so important to you? 

Renault: “Before you came here, Twin Peaks was a simple 
place....Quiet people lived a quiet life. Then a pretty girl dies. 
And you arrive. And everything changes....Suddenly, the 
simple dream become the nightmare....Maybe you brought the 
nightmare with you. And maybe the nightmare will die with 
you.” 

Episode #2015 (2/9/91) 

Also written by Robert Engels; Directed by Diane Keaton. 

Police suspect James of Jeffrey Marsh’s death. Albert tells 
Cooper that Windom is mailing pieces of a wedding dress 
around the country (Caroline’s dress). Leo has become 
Windom’s slave. Pete assists Cooper in the chess match 
against Windom. Josie serves dinner to Thomas Eckhardt and 
Catherine. Evelyn shoots Malcolm. Ben’s Civil War reenact- 
ment concludes. Cooper finds a death mask in his bed. 
Peyton’s Parlance: 

Thomas Eckhardt dines with Catherine as Josie serves them. 
Eckhardt: “One does not kill for art or money. They are 
commodities easily lost, but just as easily gained. However, 
one—rather, J, would find reason to kill for love.” 

Episode #2018 (4/4/91) 

Also written by Robert Engels; Directed by Duwayne Dunham. 
Gordon Cole reinstates Cooper into the Bureau. Windom has 
bugged Truman’s office. Donna becomes suspicious of meet- 
ings between her mother and Ben. Gordon can hear Shelly 
fine. Annie recognizes the Owl Cave symbol. Windom, in 
disguise, talks with Audrey at the library. Ben resolves to be 
good. Windom explores Owl Cave and rotates a lever with the 
symbol on it. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

At the RR Diner, Gordon Cole talks with Shelly. 

Gordon: “HELLO. I’M WONDERING IF | MIGHT TROUBLE 
YOU FOR A CUP OF STRONG BLACK COFFEE AND IN THE 
PROCESS ENGAGE YOU WITH AN ANECDOTE OF NO 
SMALL AMUSEMENT.” 

Episode #2019 (4/11/91) 

Also written by Mark Frost; Directed by Jonathan Sanger. 
Cooper suspects that Leo is working with Windom. Windom 
kills a man trapped in a large chess piece. Catherine shows 
Truman a mysterious box. Cooper and Annie go out on a date; 
Windom is spying on them. Gordon kisses Shelly at the RR 
Cooper and Truman find the man 
Windom killed. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

Windom Earle prepares to kill the heavy metal youth. 

Windom: “Where will my spirit wake? What life am I given 
after my life? This grave question has plagued man’s sorry 
conscience for eons. And you, lucky boy, have the 
answer...now.” 

Episode #2020 (4/18/91) 

Also written by Robert Engels; Directed by Stephen Gyllenhaal. 
Dr. Hayward tells Ben to stay away from Eileen. Donna 
suspects Ben is her father. Briggs shows Cooper and Truman 
an old tape of Windom ranting about the Black Lodge. Cooper 
meets with Audrey, Donna, and Shelly and tells them to be 
careful. Later, Cooper’s hand begins to shake. Windom 
captures Briggs and comes to believe the Owl Cave painting is 
a map. The Giant tries to warn Cooper about the Miss Twin 
Peaks contest that Annie is entering. 

Episode #2022 (6/10/91) 

Also written by Mark Frost, Robert Engels, and David Lynch 
(uncredited); Directed by David Lynch. 

The final hour of the series. Cooper follows Windom into the 
Black Lodge and attempts to rescue Annie. 
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ROUTE 66 


Starring Dan Cortese (Arthur Clark) and James Wilder (Nick Lewis); 
Developed by Harley Peyton; Based on the Series Created by 
Herbert B. Leonard & Stirling Silliphant; Music by Warren Zevon; 
Produced by Steve Beers; Executive Producers Herbert B. Leonard 
and Harley Peyton; Associate Producer Janice Cooke-Leonard; 
Story Editor Barry Pullman; Director of Photography Peter Lyons 
Collister; Production Designer Okounta. 


1. [Pilot] (originally televised 6/8/93) 

Guest Starring Stacy Haiduk (Lily), John Capodice (Steven), Art 
LaFleur (Robert), Seth Green (Eddie), and Rick Aiello; Wntten by 
Harley Peyton; Directed by Ken Kwapis; with Googy Gress (Jake), 
Brooke McCarter (Tony), James Everett Grace (Wayne), Tom Tayback 
(Cowboy Hat), Richard Roat (Bill Sandstrom), Monica Lundry, Liz 
McCartney, and Julie Hess; Editor Casey O Rohrs. 

Nick Lewis’s father Buz Murdock has died and left 
everything to him. Nick flies from Allentown, PA to California 
and is taken to Murdock’s rental house. Lewis finds little that 
interests him. Then he finds Murdock’s perfectly preserved 
classic red Corvette. He drives away and later finds Arthur 
Clark in the middle of the New Mexican desert hitchhiking. 

On the way back to Allentown, they meet Lilly, a beautiful 
young woman. She accompanies them on the road. They sleep 
in the desert, but the next morning she drives off in the car. 

They walk to a small diner and report their stolen car. A 
couple of men are there trying to track down Lilly. Nick tells 
one of them she stole his car. Arthur is suspicious of the men 
and decides he and Nick had better find her first. The gas 
station attendant gives them a ride. 

They find Lilly at a bar—at the same time the two men 
arrive. She asks Nick and Arthur to help her. They whisk her 
away in the Corvette; the men try to pursue, but the attendant 
has sabotaged their car. 

Nick, Arthur, and Lilly stop at a motel. Lilly wants to go 
to New Orleans. Later, someone tries to break into their room, 
so they flee. Lilly drives them to Corpus Christi, then takes 
off in a boat with someone she met at the motel. Nick, Arthur, 
and the two guys watch her sail away. 

Nick decides that instead of heading straight back to 

Allentown, he'll just drive for a while. Arthur will accompany 
him. 
Comments: This series is a kind of “sequel” to the original 
Route 66 that aired from 1960-1964. Martin Milner and George 
Maharis starred as Tod Stiles and Buz Murdock who traveled 
the country in a Corvette looking for adventure. (Glenn Corbett 
replaced Maharis during the final season.) 

We reviewed this new Route 66 series back in WIP 6 and 
don’t have much to add. “The first episode succeeds because 
of the fresh, imaginative dialogue by Peyton and a few clever 
plot twists.” Other reviews weren’t nearly as favorable. A Ken 
Tucker review in Entertainment Weekly 173 (June 4, 1993) 
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said, “The hour is amusing, hardboiled escapism. Wilder 1s 
fine; Cortese is not....With him along for the ride, this Corvette 
needs a new muffler.” He gave the show a “C+.” Even Jeff 
Jarvis, who seems to like everything, wrote in TV Guide (June 


12, 1993): “Route 66 is almost old-fogeyish. It’s a feel-good 
road show, the kind Michael Landon made in Highway to 
Heaven. That’s fine, but | was hoping for something sassier, 


something more modern.” For instance: “A road show for the 
‘90s ought to be called /80...[and] should visit malls, fran- 
chises, cineplexes, and discount stores.” We'll stick with 
Peyton’s version. 

Performances are good all around. Dan Cortese’s Arthur 
drove us crazy at first, but in re-watching the episodes for this 
review, we like ‘both him and the character. James Wilder is 
wonderful as the reflective, more somber Nick. And beautiful, 
alluring Stacy Haiduk (who co-starred as Lana Lang in the 
syndicated Superboy series a few years ago and, more recently, 
as Lt. Katherine Hitchcock in SeaQuest DSV) provides a perfect 
antagonist as the deceptive Lilly. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

After Lilly steals the Corvette, Nick and Arthur walk in the desert. 
Nick: “You know sometimes it’s hard to tell exactly what you’re 
talking about.” 

Arthur: “Well you can usually ignore a good thirty percent of 
anything | say, actually.” 

Nick: “I plan on it.” 

Later, after Lilly has eluded them in New Orleans: 

Arthur: “I mean well, but sooner or later something stupid 
always happens, you know? | got this magnet for trouble, you 
know, and it’s not normal trouble, either, it’s weird trouble, 
which is a lot different.” 

Twin Peaks Watch: In addition to Peyton, this episode has 
two other TP connections. Rick Aiello, who has a small role 
in this episode, played Deputy Cliff Howard in Fire Walk With 
Me. And production designer Okowita served in that same 
capacity for On The Air and as art director for the first season 
of TP. 


2. EVERYBODY’S A HERO (6/15/93) 

Guest Starring Jason London, Kerri Green (Mananne}, Claire 
Stansfield (Eleanor Brown), Walter Olkewicz (George Wilton), Rob- 
ert Hy Gorman, and Al Fann; Written by Paul and Larry Barber; 
Directed by Mark Sobel; with David Wells (Marianne’s Father), 
Debby Shively (Marianne’s Mother), Sean Babb, Nathan Wauk, and 
Brian Boru Gleeson; Editor Laurie Grotstein. 

Arthur and Nick are looking for Hoover Dam and end up 
in Seven Corners, ID. The driver of a church bus has a heart 
attack and stalls the bus on train tracks with a train coming. 
Nick and Arthur manage to drive the bus to safety. 

At a church reception, Arthur meets artist Eleanor. Nick 
meets Marianne, whose family invites them to stay for the 
night. The next morning, Arthur goes to Eleanor’s studio to 
pose for a sculpture. Later, Arthur talks with Billy, George’s 
son, who thinks his dad is a loser. 

Marianne wants to go with Nick and see the country. Nick 
says no—she’s confusing him with her dream of traveling. 

Arthur learns that George switched over to the auxiliary 
gas supply before he passed out on the bus. He realizes George 
is the real hero. 

Eleanor presents her statue to the congregation. But first 
Nick says that George is the hero, not Nick and Arthur. 
Twin Peaks Watch: Walter Olkewicz played Jacques Renault 
in both TP and FWWM. Claire Stansfield played Sid, Judge 
Sternwood’s law clerk. (She also played the beastwoman in 
the “Jersey Devil” episode of The X-Files.) 


3. DREAM LOVER (6/29/93) 
Guest Starring Wings Hauser (Gerald Claremont), Jack McGee 
(Frank Bourbon), Terry Sweeney, and Erika Anderson (Natalie 
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Claremont); Written by Joe Minion; Directed by Michael Schultz; with 
Kevin Brief, Tina Hart, and Robert Teitelbaum; Editor Casey O 
Rohrs. 

Nick and Arthur begin working at the Twin Palms Desert 
Inn “misting” sunbathers. Nick meets Natalie, who stubs her 
toe getting out of the pool. Nick carries her to her room. A 
photographer named Frank (who has been hired by Natalie’s 
husband Gerald) shoots the scene and shows him the photos. 

The next day, Arthur practices golf next to Gerald, and 
they end up having drinks together. Gerald wants Arthur to 
find Natalie’s dream lover. Gerald shows Arthur the photo of 
Nick and Natalie. Arthur tells Nick about his job to find the 
“dream lover.” Arthur wants to run, but Nick wants to help. 
Meanwhile, Gerald decides the dream lover shouldn't die, 
Natalie should instead. 

Natalie tells Nick she invented her “dream lover” to get 
Gerald jealous and interested in her again. She says she'll talk 
with him. 

Later, a panic-sounding Natalie calls Nick and says she’s 
in trouble (in order to lure Nick to her home). Actually, she’s 
been in bed with the photographer, Frank. When he’s not 
looking, she finds his gun and removes his bullets. 

Nick finds Natalie with Frank. Gerald enters and finds 
the three. Then Arthur arrives at the scene. Frank points his 
gun at Nick and Gerald. Gerald and Arthur aim at Frank. 
Frank clicks an empty gun; so does Arthur. Gerald shoots 
Frank in the arm. Natalie knocks the lights out. Frank gets 
his spare clip, but Gerald—out of bullets—knocks him out with 
golf balls. 

Comments: The complex almost-empty triple gun scenario is 
nicely developed and performed, building a series of seem- 
ingly insignificant incidences into an amusing finale. 

It’s probably coincidental, but seeing as how Wild Palms 
was often compared with Twin Peaks, and considering that the 
Oliver Stone-produced mini-series aired one month before 
Route 66, we find it interesting that Nick and Arthur work at 
the “Twin Palms Desert Inn.” 

Twin Peaks Watch: Erika Anderson played Jade/Emerald in 
Invitation to Love. 


4. THE STOLEN BRIDE (7/6/93) 
Guest Starring Chelsea Noble (Miranda), Harold Pruett (Derek), and 


James Wilder 


Paige French (Jayne); Written by Barry Pullman & Harley Peyton; 
Directed by Bill Norton; Co-Starring Paul Linke (Morton Cole), Arva 
Holt; with Irene Olga Lopez, Deluane Michel, Frederika Kesten, and 
Jack Jozefson; Editor Laurie Grotstein. 

In Los Angeles, Arthur thinks he sees a girl, Miranda Cole 
(with whom he fell in love in college) drive by. He wants to 
find her—the love of his life. They track her down at her 
wedding rehearsal at a church in Pasadena. 

Arthur and Nick attend a reception. Arthur talks briefly 
with Miranda and then with Derek, her fiancé. Arthur tells 
Nick about a high school tradition—sneaking into the football 
stadium at midnight and making love on the turf. Miranda 
promised Arthur the fifty yard line of the Rose Bowl, but it 
never happened. 

Later, Nick discovers that the bridesmaid and Derek have 
snuck out of the party and are making out in the parking lot. 

Arthur takes Miranda for a ride to the Rose Bowl in the 
Corvette. Nick tells the bridesmaid, who tells Derek, who goes 
after them. The bridesmaid is upset he doesn’t see it as an 
opportunity for them to be together. 

Nick and the bridesmaid head to the Rose Bowl. 

Miranda doesn’t remember the significance of the Rose 
Bowl as she and Arthur pull into the parking lot—just as Nick 
and the bridesmaid arrive. Nick and the bridesmaid take the 
Corvette and head off as a decoy for Derek, allowing Arthur and 
Miranda more time. 

Arthur and Miranda get to the Rose Bowl’s fifty yard line. 
He tells her how he feels toward her. But it’s over between 
them. Nick, Derek, and the bridesmaid arrive. The brides- 
maid says she’s been having an affair with Derek for the past 
year. Miranda stalks off, followed by the bridesmaid. 

Twin Peaks Watch: Barry Pullman wrote several TP episodes 
(#2005, #2011, and #2017). 


~~ eee ee 


We liked this summer mini-series when we reviewed it 
back in WIP 6, and we liked it even more while re-watching 
the episodes for this survey. The first episode, written by 
Peyton, is clearly the best, but the other three have a lot to 
recommend. Without gimmicks, the series provides entertain- 
ment simply by solid writing and enjoyable performances. The 
plots are carefully constructed, particularly “Dream Lover,” 
which pieces together a series of “unloaded gun” sequences— 
apparently meaningless as they come up—for a wonderful 
finale where three characters have guns pointed at each other. 
Everyone thinks they have fully loaded weapons; in reality, 
there’s only one bullet among the three. 

Most of the episodes, however, emphasize character 
studies. The pilot not only introduces Nick and Arthur, but 
adds Lilly and her two pursuers. The plot is well constructed, 
but what’s most engaging is the interesting and distinctive 
personalities and their interaction with each other. The 
second episode—the weakest of the series—deals with the 
community’s perception of Nick and Arthur as heroes vis-a-vis 
George’s son’s perception of his father as a problem-causer. 
The plot of this episode is amazingly simple. Likewise the 
fourth episode, but again the dynamics of character interac- 
tion take over and make it lots of fun. 

Both of the lead actors, Dan Cortese and James Wilder, 
work well in their roles. Cortese has the biggest challenge, 
in part because of his previous work—not so much as host of 
MTV Sports but a series of extremely annoying Burger King/ 
Last Action Hero commercials. Cortese’s character may take a 
while to get used to, but the actor does a fine job of portraying 
the smart alecky Arthur Clark. Wilder, seen previously in 
Equal Justice as attorney Christopher Searls, plays the more 
likable Nick Lewis and is also very watchable in the role. 
Following Route 66, Cortese went on to co-star in the short- 
lived Traps and, just recently, guest-starred in a series of 
Melrose Place episodes. Wilder had a recurring role last season 
in Models Inc. 
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MOON OVER MIAMI 


The episode guide that follows is far from perfect. The final 
two shows never aired, and we do not have two of the others 
on tape. We hope that, in time, we will be able to fill in some 
of the gaps. Nevertheless, what follows is, we believe, the 
most comprehensive report published to date. 


Starring Bill Campbell (Walter Tatum), Ally Walker (Gwen Cross), 
Agustin Rodriquez (Tito), and Marlo Marron (Billie); Created by 
Harley Peyton; Original Music Composed by Delfeayo Marsalis; 
Producer Gareth Davies; Executive Producers Allan Arkush and 
Harley Peyton; Creative Consultants Art Monterastelli and Ellen 
Herman (episodes 2-up); Supervising Producer Mark B. Perry 
(episodes 2-up); Co-Executive Producer Henry Bromell (episodes 2- 
up); Co-Producer Mark R. Schilz (episodes 2-up); Associate Pro- 
ducers Jack Mongan (pilot) and Janice Cooke-Leonard (episodes 2- 
up); Directors of Photography Jamie Anderson (pilot) and Michael E. 
Gershman (episodes 2-up}; Production Designer Hilda Stark. 


1. [Pilot] (originally televised 9/15/93) 

Guest Starring Kristin Minter, Lysette Anthony (Polly), Thaao 
Penghlis, George O. Petrie (Nate Tatum), and Chelcie Ross (Arthur 
Cross); Written by Harley Peyton; Directed by Allan Arkush; Featur- 
ing Tom Wahl (Hunt Pelham), Jim Condes, Pat Geller (Adelaide 
Tatum), Marie Debrey (Jeanine Wilkes), and Traber Burns. 

Gwen Cross, in wedding dress, watches an old movie in 
which a woman escapes from her predicament by jumping 
overboard. On a cruise ship ready to be married to Hunt 
Pelham, a man she doesn’t love, Gwen escapes in the same 


way. 
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NEW SERIES PREMIERE 


At the Miami branch of the Bank of Nice, private detective 
Walter Tatum discusses his case with his clients. He can't 
find any evidence that Jamal Taylor is defrauding the bank. 
The clients think Taylor has a partner, “Rose.” 

Back at the Walter Tatum Detective Agency office, Walter 
meets with Gwen’s father, who hires him to find Gwen. Soon, 
Walter’s associate Tito locates her and snatches her wallet 
from her purse. Later, the hotel evicts Gwen because her 
credit cards have been canceled. Tito talks with Gwen at a 
sandwich bar and offers to let her stay at his office until 
morning. 

After dinner with girlfriend Polly, Walter takes her back 
to his office. They discover Gwen in his bed. Polly leaves in 
anger. Walter kicks Gwen out, then realizes who she is. Tito 
arrives at the office; he and Walter find her again, and she 
spends the night in the office. 

The next morning, Mr. Cross comes for his daughter, but 
Tito hides her while Walter says he let her get away. Gwen’s 
upset at Walter, then thanks him for not turning her over to 
her dad. 

Taylor plans to meet Rose on a blind date tonight. Tito will 
delay Taylor while Walter takes Taylor’s place at dinner. But 
Billie, Walter’s associate, learns that Jeanine Wilkes has been 
using Taylor’s bank terminal. Taylor is innocent, and Rose 
must be a man. 

Walter arrives at the restaurant but is deterred by Tito and 
Billie. Suddenly, Gwen enters, posing as Jeanine. She gets 
wired by Walter and talks with Rose, but he realizes she’s not 
Jeanine. He drags her away, but Walter catches up to her 
before they drive off, and they capture Rose. 

Mr. Cross will fly back home to Kansas City, but Gwen 

decides to stay in Miami. 
Comments: WIP reviewed the first two episodes of Moon Over 
Miami in issue #7. We liked the series then, and we still do. 
“The quality of Peyton’s writing isn’t necessarily found in the 
plot, but in the sparkling dialogue and characterization. Here, 
conversations are not simply excuses to convey plot, but 
exercises in imaginative use of language to reveal personali- 
ties. We don’t fast forward past the talk to get to the ‘action’ 
but realize that the conversations are a kind of action in 
themselves.” 

In retrospect, we downplayed the plot too much. Many 
episodes of MOM do, indeed, have some wonderfully complex 
plots that keep the viewer hooked. 

On the same night ABC televised the pilot, Entertainment 
Tonight did a two and a half minute feature on the series. In 
one brief clip, Peyton can be seen seated at a restaurant table 
with Campbell and Walker. 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

After Walter accepts Cross’s case, Mr. Cross begins to leave. 
Walter: “Mr. Cross, pretty girls don’t run away from home for 
pretty reasons, and believe me, I've pretty much heard them 
all....Just for the record, Mr. Cross, eighty percent of all 
missing persons turn up in the first forty-eight hours after 
their disappearance, and a good sixty percent of all runaways 
come home on their own steam in the first twenty-four—even 
sooner if I find her first.” 
Cross: “I'll count on that.” 
Rebekah (Walter’s secretary): 
Walter: “I make it up.” 


(Cross exits.) 
“How do you know that?” 


2. A MISSING PERSON (9/22/93) 

Guest Starring Daniel Quinn (Eddie Grayce), Tia Riebling (Rachael), 
and D.V. deVincentis (Harold); Written by Harley Peyton; Directed 
by Allan Arkush; Featuring Robert Enriquez (Short Leg). 

Gwen is still using the detective agency office as a 
temporary “home” and driving Walter crazy. One morning he 
finds Rachael in his office lobby. She hires him to meet her 
at midnight at her apartment. If she’s not there, his job is to 
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Ad for “A Missing Person” 


find her. 

Later, Gwen, Billie, and Tito search the want ads for a job 
for Gwen. Meanwhile, Rebekah, their receptionist, has not 
appeared for work, and nobody can locate her. 

Rachael is a nightclub singer. During a break, she sneaks 
into the back office and copies a computer file onto a diskette. 

That night, Walter looks for Rachael at her apartment, but 
he gets knocked out. The next day, Walter and Gwen go to 
Rachael’s apartment. It’s been trashed. At Club Tango, Walter 
meets manager Eddie Grayce and piano player Harold. Harold 
tells Walter that Rachael lined up a big score last night; then 
they were going to run away together, but she disappeared. 

Gwen gets hired as a Club Tango waitress. That night, 
she sneaks into Eddie’s office. She hides and hears Eddie 
complain about blackmail by Rachael. 

Walter and Gwen find Rachael’s diskette in one of her 
Elvis records. Eddie’s stealing a lot of money from the club. 
They figure he had Rachael killed. Harold enters, takes the 
disk, and knocks Walter out. 

Eventually, Eddie ends up with the diskette. Walter finds 
Rachael. She had intended to run away with Harold, but 
Eddie—an old lover—made her a better offer: a partner, 
meaning half of everything he stole. Eddie enters—and learns 
that he really doesn’t have Rachael’s original disk, but a 
computer game. Walter sent the original to the owners of the 
Club. 

Gwen gets hired to replace Rebekah as Walter’s reception- 

ist. 
Comments: This intricately-plotted episode has numerous 
enjoyable twists and turns, including an inventive way to set 
up a missing person’s case. Unfortunately, this makes the 
first two episodes of the series involve cases of finding 
missing persons—perhaps too much redundancy right off the 
bat. And the Gwen-replaces-a-suddenly-missing-Rebekah bit 
is too artificially convenient. 

Director of photography Michael E. Gershman also pho- 
tographed Sheryl Lee’s recent TV movie Follow the River (see 
page 32). 

Peyton’s Parlance: 

Rachael: “I want you to find someone.” 
Walter: “Who?” 

Rachael: “Me.” 

Walter: “Well, that was easy.” 

Rachael: “Not now, maybe not ever.” 


3. MY OLD FLAME (9/29/93) 
Guest Starring David Beecroft (Jeremy Galvin), Melora Hardin (Emily 
Booker), Ramy Zada (Tony Booker), and Tom Wahl (Hunt Pelham); 
Written by Henry Bromell; Directed by Allan Arkush; Co-Starring 
Stephen T. Kay (Ray Gasner); Featuring Mal Jones, Dave Corey, 
Kathryn Klvana (Dolores), Seth Steiger, and Paul Rouffa. 

Jeremy Galvin hires Walter to find Emily Baldwin. Gwen 
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discovers that Emily has married Anthony Booker. Walter and 
Gwen attend a ritzy party, and Gwen sees her former fiancé 
Hunt Pelham! On a whim, Walter walks up to a woman 
standing alone—it turns out to be Emily. She doesn’t ever want 
to see Galvin again. 

Walter and Gwen report to Galvin about Emily’s marriage, 
and her message to him. Galvin still believes Emily will come 
back to him. 

Gwen arranges lunch plans with Emily—and Galvin. 
When they see each other, Emily appears pleased. 

Booker has kidnapped Tito and Billie and won't let them 
free until Walter delivers Emily. Walter, Gwen, and Hunt find 
Emily and Galvin. Walter calls Booker and arranges a 
meeting. They attempt a swap, but Hunt, who knows Booker 
well, threatens to go public with the scheme unless Booker 
relents. Booker agrees. 

Comments: Writer Henry Bromell is currently a writer/ 
producer on Homicide: Life on the Street. 


4. FAREWELL MY LOVELIES (10/6/93) 

Guest Starring John Ratzenberger (Norman); Written by Mark B. 
Perry; Directed by Lorraine Senna Ferrara; Featuring Phyllis Sukoff, 
Donna Kimball, and Rita Rehn. 

Gwen rents an apartment, finally allowing her to move out 
of the office, where she has been living. 

It’s slow at work—no cases have come in. Gwen suggests 
they go find a case. Walter gives Gwen “detective lessons.” 
She picks a man and bets Walter she can successfully follow 
him home. To his surprise, she does so. 

That evening, she spots the man she followed earlier. 
She decides to follow him again—to his home (but a different 
home!). His wife and child greet him. 

Gwen tells Walter she thinks the man is a bigamist and 
wants to investigate. He says no. Nevertheless, Gwen does 
so and learns that the man does, indeed, have two families. 


5. CINDERELLO (10/13/93) 

Guest Starring Duncan Regehr (Lawrence Avalon) and J.C. Quinn 
(Barnes); Written by Ellen Herman; Directed by Betty Thomas; 
Featuring Eric Purcell, Angela Bomford, Olga Bichachi, Miles 
Greadington, Alexander Panas, and Camille Sands. 

A thief has sneaked into Gwen’s apartment but kisses her 
instead of stealing anything and flees, leaving behind one of 
his shoes—a numbered, limited edition shoe. Gwen wants 
Walter to track the guy down—he stole her mother’s pearl 
necklace. Walter tells her to call the police. 

Nevertheless, Gwen and Walter visit an exclusive shoe 


- store and discover who bought the thief’s shoe number: 


Lawrence Avalon. But the address is a mail box service. 
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Upon returning to her apartment, Gwen finds that the 
thief has returned the pearls. 

On Gwen’s birthday, she gets a visit from the thief Avalon. 
He needs a place to hide out. She allows him to stay (she might 
be falling in love with him). 

Later, Gwen arrives home and finds Walter waiting for 
her. He delivers a birthday package sent from her father. She 
pushes him out then catches the news—the thief has struck 
again. Gwen confronts Avalon. She hides him as Walter, Tito, 
and Billie drop by with birthday cake. They look around, and 
Det. Barnes drops by. He tells them he’s arrested the thief— 
but it wasn’t Avalon, it’s someone else (Eddie Rusk). They 
caught him with diamonds and pearls. 

Her guests leave, and Avalon reappears. He is turning 
himself in—he doesn’t want to see someone else arrested for 
his crimes. He kisses Gwen and leaves. 


6. BLACK RIVER BRIDGE (10/20/93) 

Guest Starring Betsy Aidem (Lauren), Tom Verica (Kinsella), and 
Simon Templeman (D.W.); Written by Art Monterastelli; Directed by 
Paris Barclay; Featuring Bhetty Waldron (Dr. June), Autumn Huff, 
Roberto Escobar, Leonor Anthony, Kip Brown, and Dorian Field. 

A man carries an unconscious woman to shore from the 
ocean. Later, her doctor calls Walter. The woman has 
amnesia; she hires Walter to find out who she is. After some 
investigation, Tito believes the woman’s name is Lauren Isley, 
but the woman doesn’t recognize it. She has a nightmare about 
someone grabbing her from her house. 

In hypnosis, Lauren remembers being chased on the 
beach. 

Tito and Billie review Lauren’s phone records and dis- 
cover numerous calls to Jake Kinsella (who told them he’d 
never seen the woman before). Walter and Gwen meet Jake. 
He explains that Lauren was planning to run away to 
Venezuela with him. They were supposed to meet on the 
beach the night he saved her. He didn’t see her until he heard 
her scream. 

Lauren is ready to leave with Jake. But Tito and Billie 
discover that two days before her beach incident, Lauren took 
out a new half-million dollar life insurance policy; Lauren’s 
friend Julie Baskin was the beneficiary. Walter, Tito, and 
Billie search Julie’s home and discover Julie knew Jake in 
San Diego. 

At Jake’s boat, Lauren remembers that Jake is the man 

who was chasing her on the beach. He tried to drown her in 
the ocean. Walter, Tito, and Billie arrive at the boat in time 
to save her. Julie is Jake’s partner—they’ve done the life 
insurance scam before. 
Comments: “Black River Bridge” is very different from most 
episodes of Moon Over Miami. Lauren’s hypnosis scenes give 
the show a dream-like quality. And the episode is dominated 
by the case at hand, with some enjoyable twists and turns 
along the way, instead of concentrating as much on the 
personalities of the main characters. 


The Route 66 and Moon Over Miami Ratings 


Here are the ratings for Route 66 and Moon Over Miami as compiled by the A.C. Nielsen Co. The first number is the 
placement of the episode during that week’s broadcasts (which run from Monday through Sunday). Following the episode’s 
title are two numbers. The first (in boldfgee) is the “rating,” which measures the percentage of the nation’s 93.1 million 
television homes tuned into the program. Each ratings point represents 931,000 TV households. The second number, the 
“share,” is the percentage of televisions actually in use during that hour that were tuned in to the program. 


Route 66 Moon Over Miami 65. Careless Dentist Blues 8.7/16 
36. [Pilot] 8.7/16 14. [Pilot] 14.1/23 71. Quiero Vivir 7.9/14 
Everybody’s a Hero ? 69. A Missing Person 8.3/16 67. In a Safe Place 8.4/14 

70. Dream Lover 5.4/10 59. My Old Flame 9.2/1S  ---------------------------- 
74. The Stolen Bride 5.8/11 Farewell My Lovelies ? 29. Menendez Trial Special 12.2/21 
wo-enn2------- wen nenee------ 60. Cinderello 9.3/16 37. Lois & Clark pilot rerun 10.2/18 
47. Black River Bridge 10.7/18 31. L&C pilot Pt. 2 rerun 11.2/20 


59. If You Only Knew 
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7. IF YOU ONLY KNEW (10/27/93) 
Guest Starring Jenifer Lewis (Aurora Tyler), Jeff Corey (Louis Best), 
Francis Foster (Beverly Hale), and George O. Petrie (Nate Tatum); 
Written by Mark B. Perry; Directed by Allan Arkush; Featuring 
Harold Bergman (Jerry Dance), Robert MacBeth, Clarence Thomas, 
Louis Seeger Crume, John Archie, Tommy Lane, Omar Caraballo, and 
Gary Bristow. 

Aurora Tyler wants Walter to find her father, Augie 
Gardenia, a fifties jazz musician who played with Louis Best. 

Walter and Gwen track down Augie’s old Studebaker from 
forty years ago. Inside a suitcase in the trunk is an old 78 RPM 
record. The song is “If You Only Knew,” a 1955 Louis Best hit. 

Augie was last seen on June 30, 1953 at Mockingbird 
Studios. After the Mockingbird session, Augie’s Studebaker 
was seen at Key West’s Palm Grove Resort on July 1, 1953. 
Augie sent his wife a letter from Palm Gove—“I’m never coming 
back.” 

Walter and Gwen talk with Louis, but he isn’t any help. 

Walter thinks that someone else put Augie’s car in storage 
and sent his wife the telegram. Walter, Gwen, Tito, and Billie 
search the Studebaker and find a receipt from July 30 from the 
opposite direction of Key West. 

It turns out the basic tune of “If You Only Knew” was 
written by Augie back in ’53. Walter and Gwen return to Louis, 


_ but he doesn’t want to talk to them. Walter accuses Louis and 


another band member (Jerry Dance) of stealing Augie’s songs. 
Louis killed Augie, and Jerry blackmailed Louis into giving 
him half the royalties. 


8. CARELESS DENTIST BLUES (11/3/93) 
Guest Starring Joe Grifasi, Rick Aviles, and Jennifer Grant; Teleplay 


9.9/17 
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LIGHTS! CAMERA! MURDER! 
When Walter is falsely accused 
of killing a TV star, Gwen 

plays the lead role 

in discovering 

whodunit. 


Ad for “Quiero Vivir” 


by Harley Peyton & Mark B. Perry; Story by Art Monterastelli & Mark 
B. Perry & Harley Peyton; Directed by James Hayman; Featuring 
Judith Delgado, Steve DuMouchel, Allan Poe, Richard Liberty, and 
Tony Giaimo. 

Walter’s dentist Larry tells him that he brought a young 
woman named Susie home, and she stole his wife’s mother’s 
pearls. He need’s Walter’s help in returning them before his 
wife gets back in town. 

Walter talks with Susie’s “modeling agent,” Frankie, who 
says he doesn’t know her, then says he doesn’t know where 
she is. 

Gwen calls Susie’s answering service and learns that 
Susie will be at a certain hotel that evening meeting Fred. 
Gwen, Walter, and Tito find her. Susie says Frankie has the 
pearls—her payment to him. Walter says if she'll help get the 
pearls back, he'll protect her from Frankie. 

Frankie tells Susie he’s saving the pearls for his “dream 
girl.” Gwen, posing as the dream girl, meets Frankie and gets 
the pearls. Walter and Tito arrive, but Frankie escapes. Walter 
returns the pearls to Larry. 

Frankie kidnaps Susie and is holding her for ransom— 
Larry’s pearls. Larry reluctantly gives them back to Walter for 
the exchange. But Walter manages to rescue Susie and keep 
the pearls as police rush in to arrest Frankie. 


9. QUIERO VIVIR (11/17/93) 
Guest Starring Wayne Pere (Eduardo), Glenda Diaz-Rigau (Vera), 
Mayte Vilan (Gaby), and Mario Ernesto Sanchez (Xavier). 

Walter is accused of murdering a beautiful TV star, Julia 
Varga, who fell to her death after he broke up with her. While 
he sits in jail, Gwen, Billie, and Tito find other suspects. 


10. IN A SAFE PLACE (21/1/93) 

Guest Starring Gerrit Graham (Tommy Fender) and J.C. Quinn 
(Barnes); Special Guest Appearance by Elliot Gould (Gavin Mills); 
Written by Henry Bromell; Directed by Allan Arkush; Featuring John 
Fionte, Dave Caprita (Prof. Kateb), Gerald Owens, Jim Borda, Joe 
Hess, Felecia Rafield, and Elizabeth Benoit. 

Tommy Fender thinks Lucinda, his wife, is having an 
affair. He wants Walter to find out. Walter and Gwen follow 
Lucinda for a day. Finally, Lucinda meets with a man; Walter 
gets a photo of the two kissing and shows it to Tommy. 

Later, Walter and Gwen catch the news—Lucinda has 
been murdered. They check out the murder site and give the 
photos to Det. Barnes. Walter feels responsible for leading 
Tommy to Lucinda. That night, Walter gets a message from 
Tommy, who is distraught over Lucinda’s death. Barnes tells 
Walter that Tommy and Lucinda were professional burglars. 


Back at the office, a package from Tommy is delivered. 
Inside is—the Maltese falcon?!? A film expert says it’s from a 
factory in Taiwan that cranks them out in volume. Walter has 
the falcon x-rayed at the University of Miami. It’s solid lead 
and virtually worthless. 

Later, Walter gets a call from someone offering him fifty 
thousand dollars for the falcon. At midnight, Walter goes to 
a monastery for the exchange. The money is not delivered, but 
the falcon is taken—by the university professor. But it’s not 
Tommy's falcon—Walter brought one of the fakes instead. 
Later, the professor ends up dead. 

That night at the Blue Monkey diner, Walter, Gwen, and 
Barnes have a table miked. Tommy meets with the man who 
hired him to steal the falcon. The man killed Lucinda when 
she demanded more money for the falcon. It turns out the 
falcon was the real one from the 1500s—not the one from the 


movie! Where is it now? Walter mailed it to Barnes. But the 
police station lost it. They ended up throwing it out with the 
trash. 


11. SMALL PACKAGES then 
22—but never aired) 
Guest Starring Sydney Walsh (Kate Hammond), Natalya Nogulich 
(Kyla Tamay), John Ottavino (Gig), and J.C. Quinn (Barnes). 

An old friend in a hurry leaves her infant son with Walter, 


who learns she’s a suspect in an “open and shut” murder case. 


(scheduled for December 15 


12. MEMORY MAN (originally scheduled for December 22 but 
never aired) 
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Moon Over Miami’s end came quickly. It was yanked off the 
air so suddenly that most TV Guide listings contain the wrong 
information for the December 15 and 22 telecasts. We're 
reminded of that joke years ago on America Tonight where host 
Barth Gimble (Martin Mull) referred to a series on the “UBS” 
network as doing so poorly in the ratings that it was “canceled 
in mid-episode.” Moon Over Miami’s placement on the schedule 
made appearances even worse—it followed two hugely popular 


Photo by Bob D'Amico, € 1993 Capital Cities/ABC 


Bul Campbell as Walter Tatum 
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shows, Home Improvement and Grace Under Fire, giving it a large 
lead-in audience. ABC was not about to use this valuable 
timeslot on a show that clearly many viewers had decided they 
did not like (as evidenced by the high rating for the pilot—#14 
for the week—followed by a drop to #69). On December 15, 
ABC presented Murder in Beverly Hills—the Menendez Trial, 
which scored amazingly high (#29 for the week). The 
following two weeks, the network reran the Lois & Clark pilot, 
and it, too, did well (#37 and #31). Obviously there was a large 
audience during that time period ready to watch television— 
just not Moon Over Miamt 

Early on, TV Guide described the show as a cross between 
Remington Steel and Moonlighting, but Moon Over Miami never 
caught on like those two did. Certainly MOM lacked the off- 
the-wall cases handled by Maddie Hayes and David Addison’s 
Blue Moon Detective Agency (not to mention Moonlighting’s 
eccentricities such as breaking the fourth wall or adapting The 
Taming of the Shreuj. MOM also lacked the colorful cast of 
characters that Moonlighting enjoyed. Tito and Billie’s roles 
developed well as time went on, but there was little early on 
for viewers to look forward to. 

Viewers who found Arthur Clark’s character annoying (in 
Route 66) were tested anew by Gwen Cross. Nick Lewis 
managed to survive cross-country travels with Arthur, but 
surely he (and anyone else) would have driven his Corvette 
into the ocean rather than spend more than a day with Gwen 
as passenger. She retained Arthur’s tendency for non-stop 
rambling, but whereas his arose from friendly conversation, 
hers combined constant whining and complaining with a 
kind of arrogant know-it-all superiority. If Walter carried a 
gun, Gwen would not have lasted more than two episodes. 

We eventually warmed to Arthur’s character, perhaps in 
part because of Dan Cortese’s enjoyable performance. Not so 
with Gwen. Was Ally Walker to blame? Was the writers’ 
intention to have the annoying characteristics of Gwen 
softened by an engaging actress? If so, it never happened. We 
found ourselves wishing more than once that Walter would 


simply drive off without her. 

As for Walter, we enjoyed the character. In the pilot, 
Peyton suggests that Walter is an easy-going detective with an 
imaginative spark for getting the case closed even if it means 
bending the rules a bit—a less wise-cracking, more respon- 
sible version of the aforementioned David Addison. The 
possibilities for such a character were great, but it seemed the 
attention shifted to Gwen, who had a more dynamic person- 
ality. Walter became somethat of a straight man to Gwen's 
antics. 

Nevertheless, we liked Walter because of actor Bill 
Campbell. In the mid-eighties, he was part of the astonish- 
ingly good ensemble cast of Michael Mann’s highly acclaimed 
Crime Story television series. More recently, he starred in The 
Rocketeer, which, despite its problems, did a great job of 
capturing Dave Stevens’s comic book series on film. We also 
co-starred in Coppola’s recent Dracula film. So we were a bit 
biased in favor of Campbell’s work. In Moon Over Miami, he’s 
fun to watch, particularly in the early episodes when Gwen 
is especially driving him crazy. 

In the end, however, MOM didn't have enough to hold 
viewers’ attention. Part of the problem may have been that in 
too many episodes, the agency’s case consisted of finding some 
missing person or the like. The most dramatically different 
episode was Black River Bridge, which had a strange, other- 
worldly feel because of the hypnosis sequences. It also had 
more of a genuine mystery, unlike some of the other episodes 
in the series. 

We don’t know if it’s coincidence or not, but both Route 66 
and Moon Over Miami feature a similar co-star duo—one the 
annoying non-stop talker, the other a more reserved, thought- 
ful type. 

Moon Over Miami had its moments, but, unfortunately, not 
enough of them to maintain sufficient ratings. In the end, it 
stands as an example of well-produced entertainment—a 
worthy accomplishment. 
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STARS VIP PASS 


1995 Twin Peaks Fan Festival 


TWIN PEAKS MERCHANDISE 


1993 FESTIVAL: STARS IN ATTENDANCE 


John Boylan (Mayor Milford) 
Catherine Cousin (The Log Lady) 
Jan D'Arcy (Syma Horne) 
Jonathan Levelly (Boy behind Mask) 
Frank Silva (BOB) 

Al Stroebel (Philip Gerard) 


1994 FESTIVAL: STARS IN ATTENDANCE 
Michael Anderson (Man from another Place) 
Catherine Coulson (The Log Lady) 


Jan D'Arcy (Sylvia Horne) 
Wendy Robie (Nadine Hurley) 
Al Stroebel (Philip Gerard) 


1995 FESTIVAL: STARS RETURNING IF 
SCHEDULES PERMIT 


Frank Silva (BOB) 

Catherine Coulson (The Log Lady) 

Michael Anderson (Man from another Planet) 
Al Stroebel (Philip Gerard) 

Jan D'Arcy (Sylvia Horne) 

Wendy Robie (Nadine Hurley) 


Other stars will be indicating their availability 
throughout the summer. Look for unexpected 
appearances by more stars 


WHY REVIST TWIN PEAKS? 

1. Enjoy a free cup of Joe and Twin 
Peaks doughnuts piled high. 

2. Have dinner with special stars and guests and 
hear about the work behind the scenes. 

3. Look up the filming sights or go on bus tour 

4. Eat cherry pie and have a damn fine cup of coffee 

at the RR Diner. 


If purchased by June 1 = $123.00x___= 
If purchased after June 1 $135.00x___= 

Includes: Regstraton Fee (Admsssion to Non-tcketed Events) 
Coffee and doughnut party, Kick-off Dinner, Bus Tour, Movie, 
Kiana Lodge Tour, Cherry Pie Party (Reg. $40 (Late $52). 
Kick-off $40, Bus Tour $15, Movie $5, Kiana $15, Pie $8) 


SINGLE EVENT FEES: 
Registration Fee (Admission to Non-ticketed Events) 
Purchased by mail before June 1 $40x, 


Late Registration Fee: $55x = 
Kick-Off Dinner* $50x = 
Bus Tour* $25x = 
Movies® $ 7x = 
Kiana Lodge Tour $20x = 
Cherry Pie Party* $10x = 
Umded Seatng Subtotal 
Merchandise Total 
Total Enclosed 


REGISTRATION AND TICKETED EVENTS; 


Name 


Spouse/other guests 


——_— 


Address 


City State Zip 


Phone: ( 


_—————— 


Location at Festival 


Available by Mail 


1995 Official Fans’ Festival T-Shirt $12.00 
1994 Official Fans’ Festival T-Shirt 12.00 
Twin Peaks - A Pictorial of Stars 
Paperback Book 10.00 
A Twin Peaks Interpretation 
Paperback Book 10.00 
Frank Silva T-Shirt 12.00 
Fans’ Festival Items: 
Coffee Mug 5.00 
Travel Mug 2.00 
Map of filming sights 2.00 
Pencils (3) 1.00 
Hat 5.00 


1993 Festival T-Shirt Reduced Price 5.00 


(All T-Shirts are X-Large) 
Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 
($2.00 per itern; $6.00 max.) 


TOTAL 
Send and make checks to: 
Peaks of Romeo 
8900 N. Dutchess, Romeo, MI 48065 
SHIP TO: 


Don and Pat Shook (810) 752-5142 


Beyond the Borders: 


When FBI Agent Dale Cooper is accused of illegally crossing the 
border into Canada, he accepts responsibility, saying, “I've started to 
focus out beyond the edge of the board—at a bigger game." Boundaries 
are never just lines on a map in Twin Peaks; the entire series is a liminal 
experience. Characters are repeatedly confronted with borders: Agent 
Cooper moves over a border when he enters the town; its inhabitants, 
like the townsfolk of “Young Goodman Brown,” dwell on and in the border 
between the forest of darkness and the apparent civilization of the town; 
its lawmen, with Cooper, cross the border into Canada and out of the law 
to rescue a young woman who walks the line between innocence and 
venality; some characters even cross the border into another world. 
Similarly, the series is perceived as having moved beyond the borders 
of traditional television. Thus, for a time, there is a full congruence of liminal 
effects; but that balance on the border cannot persist. 


“Una Selva Oscura” 

When teenage temptress Audrey Horne (or “Sherlock,” as Donna 
calls her) crosses the Canadian border to impress her “special agent” 
Cooper by investigating homecoming queen Laura Palmer's death, 
Audrey calls herself Hester Prynne. Audrey is infiltrating a bordello 
hidden in the woods, “una selva oscura” (Dante's dark wood) that recalls 
the forest in which Hawthorne's Hester releases her sexual nature in the 
presence of her lover Rev. Coverdale. The opposition and ambiguity of 
forest versus civilization in “Young Goodman Brown” provides an even 
closer parallel to Twin Peaks.’ The apparently innocent townsfolk are 
gradually revealed to be imbrued in evil, and the forest is a dark place of 
moral danger.? Its spiritual nature is emphasized by its name, Ghostwood. 
Names of characters suggest its importance, too: Agent Dale (cf. 
Coverdale) Cooper, Major Garland Briggs, Sylvia Horne, Deputy Hawk, 
Annie Blackburne, Judge Sternwood—all suggest different connections 
with nature. Dale, whose name means valley, has come to investigate 
the mountains of Twin Peaks, the town of two natures. His last name, 
Cooper, evokes the name of Fenimore Cooper, the great portrayer of the 
majesty of the American forests. Detective Cooper directs all his reports 
through his tape recorder to the never-seen Diane, who bears the name 
of the goddess of the woods and of the hunt—in this case, the hunt for 
a murderer. The significance of the woods is emphasized visually, too, 
as when, in the pilot after her father identifies Laura's body, the camera 
dwells on the wind blowing through masses of trees, no character 
present except the forest itself.*> Cooper's local connection, Sheriff Harry 
S. Truman, who clearly represents the true-hearted man, gives to Cooper 


‘Scheryl Rutland first suggested to me Twin Peaks's similarity to “Young 
Goodman Brown." Michael Carroll mentions “Young Goodman Brown" 
and discusses at length Dale Cooper's connection with Fenimore Cooper. 
See Carroll's essay “Agent Cooper's Errand in the Wilderness: Twin 
Peaks and American Mythology,” Literature/Film Quarterly 21.4 (Fall 
1993), 287-95. See also Charles Hoffman's “Twin Peaks and the 
American Literary Tradition” in Wrapped in Plastic 7. 

?Robert Daly, “Liminality and Fiction in Cooper, Hawthorne, Cather,and 
Fitzgerald,” Victor Turner and the Construction of Cultural Criticism 
Between Literature and Anthropology (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1990), 
76, 80. See also James Lindroth, who compares Blue Velvet to “Young 
Goodman Brown" in “Down the Yellow Brick Road: Two Dorothys and 
the Journey of Initiation in Dream and Nightmare,” Literature/Film Quar- 
terly 18.3 (1990), 166. 

’This shot in which the forest fills the screen is repeated throughout the 
series, for example after the astral giant gestures a warning against 
Annie Blackburne's entering the Miss Twin Peaks contest. 


Rhonda Wilcox is Associate Professor of English at Gordon College 
in Bamesville, GA. Her published television essays include “Dating 
Data: Miscegenation in Star Trek: The Next Generation” (Extrapola- 
tion, Fall 1993) and “in Your Dreams, Fleischman: Dr. Flesh and the 
Dream of the Spirit in Northern Exposure” (Studies in Popular Culture, 
Spring 1993). 
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Edge in 
Twin Peaks 


the most overt of many indications of the town-forest polarization. Early 
in the series, his is the view of Young Goodman Brown before his journey: 
he believes in the idyllic nature of the town: 

Twin Peaks is different—iong way from the world-you've 

noticed that.... That's exactly the way we like it. But there's a 

back end to that that's kind of different, too. Maybe it's the price 

we pay for all the good things. There's a sort of evil out there. 

Something very, very strange in these old woods. Call it what 

you want—a darkness, a presence—{it] takes many forms, but 

it's been out there for as long as anyone can remember. 

In interview after interview, series creators David Lynch and Mark Frost 
emphasize the sense of place in their conception of Twin Peaks, and of 
overwhelming primacy is the dark forest opposed to the pale lights of the 
town, with its thin neon letters over the Double R Diner or its lonely traffic 
lights swinging in the wind. Laura Palmer's last audiotape to her 
psychiatrist Dr. Jacoby, discussing her dangerous involvement with 
drugs and sex, says in her voice, “I just know I'm going to get lost in those 
woods again tonight." And according to her secret boyfriend James, on 
the night of her death, as they stopped at one of those lonely traffic lights, 
“Laura jumped from [his motorcycle] and ran into the woods.” Hawthorne's 
dark forest endures; and the entry of pretty young Faith into it once again 
darkens the hearts of those who love her.‘ 

Sheriff Truman's warning about the woods comes in the course of 
his telling Agent Cooper about the secret society that fights the darkness: 
“men before us—men before them—more after we're gone...the 
Bookhouse Boys.” The Bookhouse counterbalances the Roadhouse, a 
large drinking and dancing establishment where much of the action of the 
series occurs, from teenage fights to adulterous assignations to the 
traditional detective's confrontation of the murder suspects, with the 
addition of astral presences. The Book of Bookhouse suggests mind, 
civilization, order, while the Road suggests experience, immersion in life, 
the path that often brings us to a border crossing. The Bookhouse Boys’ 
symbol is a sword as the trunk of a fir tree, suggesting phallic, patriarchal 
(“men before us”) control of the wild side of existence. Their secret sign 
in the earliest episodes was a finger to the nose, recalling The Sting (in 
a dream sequence, Laura touches her nose in that manner); it was soon 
changed to a finger stroking the forehead, suggesting the mind, the Book. 
And of course to “book” someone is to arrest and control the person by 
law. But like many border guards, the Bookhouse Boys find themselves 
going beyond the law. 


“Border Runs” 

The border between civilization and forest is the most apparent one, 
but borders are ubiquitous in Twin Peaks. The main investigator of 
Laura's death, FBI Agent Cooper, is by definition one who deals with 
border crossings. As Sheriff Truman says of the comatose girl who was 
present at Laura's death, “Kinda lucky...Ronette stepped out across the 
state line,” because that is the reason the FBI sent an agent. One of the 
most vivid early images of the series is of Ronette, making her way back 
from the woods, bleeding and disoriented, slowly crossing the bridge 
from savagery to safety. Cooper's first words in the series are about 
almost nothing but borders: “Diane—11:30 a.m. Entering the town of Twin 
Peaks. Five miles south of the Canadian border, twelve miles west of the 
state line.” At almost noon, he crosses the border into a town that he 
identifies by its liminal nature. Furthermore, Cooper's spiritual hero is a 
man who lives in exile, outside the borders of his own land, the Dalai Lama. 


“Of course, Faith (in “Young Goodman Brown") may or may not have 
entered the woods, while Laura's entry is certain—but still ambiguous 
in nature. 


in the course of his investigation of Laura’s murder, he discovers her 
involvement with drugs; and since “somebody's running drugs into Twin 
Peaks from across the border,” he decides to step outside the law and 
the country with the Bookhouse Boys. The place he goes to, One-Eyed 
Jack's, is frequented by Audrey's powerful, licentious father Ben Horne; 
when, in viewers’ earlier introduction to One-Eyed Jack's, Ben and his 
brother go there, they travel through the night in a hell-red boat, like 
damned souls crossing the river into Dante's inferno. The pig-like Jacques 
Renault, bartender at the Roadhouse, is involved in Laura's death; he 
makes a “border run" to escape the law, and begins work at One-Eyed 
Jack's. Cooper wants to lure Jacques back across the U.S.-Canada 
border by promise of a drug deal, so he convinces Jacques that he, 
Cooper, is the money man behind Laura's drug sales. As Cooper gains 
the man's confidence, Jacques describes, with the camera locked in 
close-up on his mouth, Laura's torture before her death. “See you on the 
other side,” Cooper says to Jacques; Jacques does cross over and is 
arrested, but in his zeal to punish Laura's killers, Cooper has crossed a 
more important border and is in some ways now on the side Jacques 
occupies—outside the law. Later, Jacques's much more suave brother 
Jean takes revenge on Cooper (whom he holds responsible for Jacques’s 
death while in custody) by trapping Audrey and using her as bait to make 
Cooper return. As Cooper says to Truman, “Il went outside of my 
jurisdiction—twice. | violated my professional code and now Audrey is 
paying the price.” 


Climbing the (Castle) Walls 

Another border signaled by setting is the social one. Audrey's home, 
the gigantic wood and stone Great Northern Hotel, is town mogul Ben 
Horne's castle on the mountain, complete with scenes behind the arras. 
Audrey, the princess, spies on her father-king through secret peepholes 
in the wall, breaking another kind of barrier and beginning her entry into 
the darker world. Her father has his counselor, attorney Leland Palmer, 
and his jester, brother Jerry. Ben, whose son is mentally incompetent, 
discusses with Audrey the question of succession. The knight or prince, 
Agent Cooper, later rescues princess Audrey from her drugged enchant- 
ment in the dark forest at the home of the beautiful witch Black Rose, the 
madame of One-Eyed Jack's. As Howard Hampton says, “The vestments 
of law enforcement...[are] replaced by the trappings of Arthurian 
knighthood...we have never really left the Middle Ages at all."> His quality 
at first unacknowledged, the prince is warned away by the king, who 
sets him the task of freeing the princess; the sexual and social barriers 
are raised. 

Lynch and Frost even emphasize the social strata by using 
Shakespearean low comedy subplots with peasant characters such as 
secretary Lucy and her suitors deputy Andy and sales clerk Richard 
(Dick) Tremayne. These characters inject comic relief through physical 
humor: in Barney Fife tradition, Andy misfires his gun; Lucy wears 
ridiculous clothes in a charity fashion show; Dick tries to suavely conduct 
a wine-tasting and dunks the bandage on his nose—typical behavior of 
clowns aiming above their social station. There is even a Shakespearean 
thematic parallel in the comic subplot in which Dick and Andy attempt to 
prove that a little orphan boy, Nicky, is possessed by the devil (the Old 
Nick)—while their social betters track the evil spirit Bob. Class barriers 
are placed traditionally in Twin Peaks and are rarely broached; the 
hierarchy is part of the mythic underpinning of the series. 


“That Interior Land” 

For some characters, internal boundaries—what Annie Blackburne 
calls “that interior land"—are more notable. In the final two-hour episode 
the little man from Cooper's visionary dreams, identified in the credits as 
“the Man From Another Place,” mouths the word “Doppelganger.” As 
Alice A. Kuzniar states, “the viewed other is...a...Doppelganger that...is 
never identical to the self, but marks instead its internal division."* Doubles 
and divided personalities abound in Twin Peaks; the name of the town 
and series itself shows this division, but perhaps chief among human 
representatives is Laura Palmer. Her psychiatrist Dr. Jacoby, spying on 


‘Hampton, however, does not discuss Audrey as the princess but refers 
to the knight's temptation, presumably in reference to the scene in which 
Cooper resists the temptation of Audrey's offer of herself naked in bed. 
See his essay “Rest in Peaks,” Artforum (Sep. 1991), 104. 

*Alice A. Kuzniar, “Ears Looking at You: E. T. A. Hoffman's The Sandman 
and David Lynch's Blue Velvet,” South Atlantic Review 54 (1989), 16. 


Laura's best friend Donna Hayward and boyfriend James, steals the half 
of a heart necklace she had given to James and tells Cooper, “It was her, 
you see...the necklace...the divided heart." Harold Smith, who pos- 
sesses Laura's secret diary and who is psychologically incapable of 
passing the boundary of his own home, asks that a “hybrid” orchid be 
placed on her grave. Laura, the young girl who tutored a retarded boy 
and started the Meals on Wheels program, was also a drug dealer who 
prostituted herself at One-Eyed Jack's. Major Briggs's son Bobby, whom 
most people think of as Laura's boyfriend, is both a football hero and a 
drug dealer whom Laura perverted to her uses. Josie Packard, the 
Chinese widow of sawmill owner Andrew Packard (Laura was her 
English tutor), is the sweet-natured lover of Sheriff Truman and the tool 
of an international business organization that deals in death. When Ben 
Horne's personality disintegrates under stress, he heals himself by re- 
enacting and winning what he insists on calling the War Between the 
States, a somewhat heavy-handed trope for the unifying of internal 
divisions. For Leo Johnson, the brutal husband of Double R waitress 
Shelly, the very thin internal border between civilized and savage 
behavior is visually represented by his home. Partly unfinished, some of 
its sections present only thin plastic walls to hold out the forest. In one 
episode when he becomes completely demented, Leo steps through a 
cut in the walls made by Shelly and Bobby Briggs, whose adultery has 
driven Leo over the edge. Ina swirl of leaves, he stalks out into the forest, 
his thin interior barrier torn like plastic.” Broken sexual barriers often seem 
to force duality; the cases of adultery in Twin Peaks are too numerous 
to name. There is also a case of breaking a stronger sexual barrier 
resulting in the starkest internal division: Leland Palmer is both the loving 
father and the maniacal, incestuous murderer of his own daughter. 
Leland's case impinges on two other types of liminal experience: 
penetrated bodies and the passage to another world. Both of these relate 
to a series of vampire motifs that help explain the force and, in one way, 
the failure of border crossings in Twin Peaks. Both the penetration and 
the passage should be discussed before analysis of the vampire pattern. 


“Getting Under Your Skin” 

When bodies are penetrated, the line between self and other has 
been crossed. Audrey Horne, whose nature seems poised between 
good and evil (John Beebe calls her Cooper's “opposite number and the 
nemesis who might complete him”), provides multiple examples. At the 
start of the series, she appears to be a spoiled, beautiful rich girl who likes 
to make trouble: she pokes a pencil through the styrofoam coffee cup 
of one of her father's harried employees, asks the woman what she 
thinks would happen if the pencil, which is near the bottom of the full cup, 
were pulled out over her desk full of papers, and then, with a smile, 
removes the pencil. This mildly sadistic little puncture adumbrates the later 
penetration of Audrey which helps her to learn her own and others’ 
vulnerability. As Laura Palmer undergoes incest, Audrey—who makes 
sure to let Agent Cooper know that she is a virgin—is threatened with 
incest, sexual penetration which crosses more than one border. Pre- 
tending to enter prostitution at One-Eyed Jack's in order to investigate 
Laura's murder and impress Cooper, she, as “new girl,” is to be 
“presented” to the owner. A hunchbacked seamstress, a hag out of a 
fairy tale, uses her needle to sew Audrey directly into her trollop's queen 
of hearts costume, leaving her trapped in the clothing as she is in the 
situation. Believing she can handle the customer, Audrey is nonetheless 
horrified to see from behind the bedcurtains that it is her father who 
approaches; unknown to her, he is the owner of this dark hostel in the 
forest. The episode, which was the last of the season, ended with this 
among many cliffhangers, so that the threat of incest hung over Audrey 
for the summer. In the fall, viewers saw her cleverly and anonymously 
divert her father's importunities. 

His departure, however, simply leads to another penetration: first 
of Audrey's disguise, then of her body. Blackie (Black Rose), the madame 
who hired her, and Jean Renault, who is becoming the power behind the 
scenes, discover Audrey's identity and use her for revenge—Jean to 
reach Cooper, the man who he thinks caused his brother's death, and 


7Commenting on soap opera parody and residence imagery, Elizabeth C. 
Hirschman points out that the “shell-house’ signifies well the ‘shell- 
marriage’ of the Johnsons.” See “Using Consumption Imagery to Decode 
Twin Peaks,” The Amencan Journal of Semiotics 9.2-3 (1992), 205. 
®John Beebe, “Twin Peaks,” The San Francisco Jung Institute Library 
Journal 9.3 (1990), 78. 
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Blackie to reach Ben Horne, who addicted Blackie to drugs. The same 
fate is to be forced on Audrey, gagged and bound. The seamstress's 
needles are transmuted to drug syringes, and Audrey, who has repeat- 
edly used the power of her wealth to control others, is now herself 
controlled. Agent Cooper, the man she loves, must cross the land and 
the law to rescue her from this penetration. The patterns of transfer of 
sexual power here are clear, as Audrey moves from her dominating 
father to the danger of the worldly madame and pimp to, at last, the arms 
of the man she loves, in a dramatic scene in which Cooper literally carries 
her away in answer to her “prayers.” 

Cooper himself has experience with penetration, with what Martha 
Nochimson calls “entering the body of reality." As Nochimson points out, 
Cooper breaks from the standard male linear-logic detective mold, not 
least in that he is vulnerable to harm.® In the cliffhanger episode mentioned 
above, the last scene shows Cooper being shot in the chest. At the 
autumn return, Cooper is seen on his hotel room floor, slowly bleeding 
his way toward death. Although male detectives have been physically 
battered before—if not in the “cosy” detective stories of Hercule Poirot 
or Sherlock Holmes, to whom Truman compares Cooper (cf. Audrey), 
then in stories such as Raymond Chandler’s—still, rarely has this opening 
of the body's barrier led to contact with the spirit world. Cooper is visited 
by an astral giant who declares himself to be from another world and 
counsels Cooper, whose own calm in this situation is at once insane, silly, 
and spiritually elevated. Nochimson argues that 
Cooper crosses sexual barriers, opening himself 
to the female side of experience by not clinging 
to the linear deductive method to learn about the 
case and the world.'® 

But Cooper certainly has his masculine as- 
pect. One of the most vivid images of the series 
combines the masculine ratiocinative detective 
method with phallic penetration. It occurs in the 
pilot; while the fluorescent tubes of the morgue 
flicker on and off, casting Cooper's face first in 
symbolic light, then dark, he digs for an agoniz- 
ingly protracted time under the fingernail of the 
dead Laura Palmer to retrieve a tiny piece of 
paper, a letter (to the Bookhouse Boys?) in a 
series of such pieces of paper in a series of 
bodies that is beginning to spell out ROBERT, Bob, 
the name of the killer—an evil spirit embodied by Leland Palmer.'"' The 
network wanted to shorten this scene drastically, but Lynch and Frost 
insisted on its inclusion as necessary to convey the pain Laura has been 
through: “In a way,’ says Frost, ‘that shot is very much what the show 
is about. Getting under your skin.’"'? On this dead, sexually invaded body, 
Cooper re-enacts the penetration the killer committed,"* a penetration 


a 


i 
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*Martha Nochimson, “Desire Under the Douglas Firs: Entering the Body 
of Reality in Twin Peaks,” Film Quarterly 46 (Winter 1992/93), 22. Also, 
Amy Taubin notes, “Blood is one of the things you'll see in Twin Peaks 
that was absent from...all the other day and nighttime soaps to which the 
series has been compared.” See “The Auteur as Couch Potato: David 
Lynch on Watching TV" and “Cheers It Ain't: David Lynch Expands the 
Parameters of Prime Time,” Village Voice 10 (Apr. 1990), 33-36. See also 
Lisa Kennedy's “Only Women Bleed,” Village Voice 18 (Dec. 1990), 59. 
Hirschman, however, describes Cooper's fulfillment of the genre de- 
mands for “romantic hero” of “soap opera character typology” (190). 
*°Nochimson, 22, 25-27. Lisa Vincenzi calls Cooper “part logician, part 
mystic"; see “David Lynch and Mark Frost,” Millimeter (Jan. 1991), 55. 
See also Hirschman (199); and Vincent Ostria's “Le Polar Psychotrope,” 
Cahiers du Cinema 446 (July/Aug. 1991), 75. 

"Ron Jenkins cites Gerald M. Weinberg's An Introduction to General 
Systems Thinking on nails as material on the borderline between body 
and non-body. In general, Jenkins discusses “transitions of the ‘body 
boundary’” in Pynchon's writing in ways that parallel Lynch. See 
Jenkins's essay “Systemic Waste and the Body Boundary in Pynchon's 
Fiction,” Pynchon Notes 28-29 (Spring/Fall 1991), 91-93. 

Steve Pond, “Naked Lynch,” Rolling Stone (22 Mar. 1990), 54. 
"3Nochimson argues that Cooper refuses the forensic pathologist's plans 
to drill holes in Laura because of his “compassion for body” when her 
loved ones want to bury her (25), but one might also point out that at that 
point Cooper has already finished his entry into the body and merely 
refuses to allow his subordinate such entry. 
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“One of the most vivid images of the series” 


accompanied by gruesome echoes such as the bite of a Mynah bird and 
the stabbing of a knife. The body of Laura is the battleground violated 
by both the criminal and his heroic pursuer. 


“Dwellers on the Threshold” 

Vincent Ostria, writing in Cahiers du Cinema, calls the notion of 
having the killer Bob an inhabiting spirit rather than a flesh-and-blood 
person “la meilleure idee,” the best idea, of the series.“ Lisa Kennedy 
of the Village Voice, on the other hand, complains that having “the 
incestuous and murderous father...occupied by an alien force” means 
avoiding the issue of male responsibility, and that although Laura speaks 
her killer's name through a dream, “Cooper still gets the last word” when 
he asks, “Would it be easier to believe that a man would rape and murder 
his own daughter” than to believe in Bob? No, he implies; but “yeah,” says 
Lisa Kennedy." This use of the inhabiting spirit will be discussed at 
greater length in connection with the vampire motifs. But for now it should 
be noted that Bob is no mere demon ex machina, no simple plot escape. 
Confrontation with the otherworldly pervades Twin Peaks,"* from Laura's 
mother's psychic visions to Cooper's dreams to a parody of Ophelia's 
grave scene from Hamlet. At Laura's funeral, her two boyfriends, James 
and Bobby, struggle like Hamlet and Laertes. James, the black-clad 
outcast standing alone, parallels Hamlet, while Bobby, who really loves 
not Laura but Shelly, stands in the role of Laura's brother. But it is her 

fathertover Leland who flings himself into the 
baal grave and onto the coffin of the girl who, like 
Ophelia, may have allowed death to take her. 
The mechanism for lowering the coffin jams, 
and it moves up and down, in a ghastly parody 
of the bed of a couple in vigorous copulation. 
In a shot reminiscent of the famous opening of 
Blue Velvet, the end of the scene shows a 
close-up of the earth of the grave, the father’s 
head lowered within the dirt and tangled roots. 
It is difficult to express the delicate balance of 
humor and horror in this scene, which is later 
turned into a laughable puppet show by Shelly 
the waitress, using the edge of the restaurant 
counter and a napkin dispenser to represent 
the earth and coffin. What can be expressed 
is the scene's status as another representa- 
tion of border crossing, as the bedeviled Leland, drawn by his love of his 
daughter, moves up and down between life and death. 

Neither viewers nor law enforcement know at first that Leland has 
been taken over by evil, by Bob, but they are on the trail. Cooper believes 
that this inhabiting spirit comes from a place Deputy Hawk and Major 
Briggs call the Black Lodge, and that “the Black Lodge is what [Truman 
has] referred to in the past as ‘the evil in these woods.’" Hawk says that 
in the legends of his people, one meets in this lodge a “shadow self’ whom 
they call “the dweller on the threshold.” It is a place of testing. Victor 
Tumer, in “Liminality and the Performative Genres,” writes that “life crisis 
rituals usually involve a liminal phase of seclusion from the centers of daily 
action [i.e., the town]: novices are initiated...in hidden places—caves, 
lodges sequestered in the forest.""’ Cooper is eventually tested in this 
lodge. The lodge is the locus of much of the series’ otherworldly border- 
crossing. As Cooper says, Bob uses it; it also turns out to be the place 
of Cooper's mystic red-curtained dream; and since the Little Man who 
inhabits it declares himself and the giant to be one and the same, that vision 
is connected, too."* In this context, at least, this red-lined, fluid place of 
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“Ostria, 75. 

Kennedy, 59. 

‘®Hirschman contends that the horror film is one of three genres upon 
which Twin Peaks is based (188, 196-200) and notes that the series 
therefore portrays “contact with the spirit world or the supernatural” 
(198). See also Lenora Ledwon's “Twin Peaks and Television Gothic,” 
Literature/Film Quarterly 21.4 (Fall 1993), 260-70. 

Victor Turner, “Liminality and the Performative Genres,” Rite, Drama, 
Festival, Spectacle’ Rehearsals Toward a Theory of Cultural Perfor- 
mance, ed. John J. MacAloon (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of 
Human Issues, 1984), 21. Twin Peaks uses not only a lodge but also a 
cave, Owl Cave. 

Some viewers, however, interpret the “one and the same" line to refer 
to the giant and the waiter, not the giant and the Little Man. 


the “threshold” is a symbol of the womb, another place between two 
worlds. 


“They Didn’t Bury You Deep Enough” 

With these patterns in place, the vampire motifs may seem both 
clearer and more meaningful. These motifs apply most importantly to 
Laura and her father. Other characters, however, provide more overt 
vampiric images: Ghostwood is, after all, the forest where Major Briggs 
in delirium expects to encounter the “King of Romania.”® In the episode 
of Audrey Horne’s rescue, Truman watches, hidden, behind glass and 
curtains, while Jean Renault simultaneously stabs and kisses Blackie the 
madame, and drinks her blood as she dies in his arms. The pattern of the 
“good” man as voyeur of the vampiric sexual encounter is well- 
established; one has only to recall the recent Coppola movie scene in 
which a whole gaggle of good men view the encounter of Dracula and 
his love. In another Twin Peaks episode, the violent ex-con Hank 
Jennings, in a scene in which he 
threatens Josie Packard with 
blackmail over the murder of her 
husband, pulls out his knife, cuts 
her thumb, then licks her blood— 
and she, reluctantly complicit, 
licks the bleeding thumb that he 
has pressed against his own (cf. 
transfusion/marriage imagery in 
Bram Stoker).”* The intertwining 
of death, sexuality, and power 
here clearly matches the vampiric 
pattern. These instances of lit- 
eral blood-drinking may make 
viewers more alert to the subtler, 
more diffuse, and yet structur- 
ally more important patterns con- 
nected with Laura and Leland 
Palmer. 

The key vampire text, of 
course, is Bram Stoker's book 
Dracula. It is also a text which 
makes very clear the story's 
sexual power structure. The 
latent sexuality of the nineteenth- 
century woman, aroused by the 
border-crossing character of the 
vampire (cf. Coppola's ads, in 
which the vampire declares to his love, “| have crossed oceans of time 
to find you”) is punished by the establishment males. The character of 
Lucy Westenra (whose name means light), whose blood (and hence 
sexuality) is merged by transfusion with the three men who want to marry 
her as well as with Dracula, becomes a lascivious vampire, but is returned 
to virtue by means of the stake. The virtuous Mina Harker (whose name 
means strength), resists the vampire with the help of virtuous men, 
including that possessor of shamanistic knowledge masquerading as 
science, Dr. Van Helsing. But in Stoker (if not in Coppola), the men are 
ready to stake her, too. As Philip Martin points out, the violent symbolic 
sexuality of Harker and the other “good” men who wield the stake mirrors 
the dangerous sexuality of the vampire, with his teeth that penetrate the 
flesh and share the blood.” Thus in most variations of the story, whether 


‘8The major is trapped in the woods by Windom Earle, in effect a surrogate 
for Bob, who is not present when the major declares “the King of Romania 
was unable to attend.” 

20| aura Mulvey's seminal essay on the male gaze is of course applicable 
here: “Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,” Screen 16.3 (Autumn 
1975), 6-18. Compare with Linda Williams's discussion of the Phantom 
of the Opera in “When the Woman Looks,” Re-Vision: Essays in Feminist 
Film Criticism, ed. Mary Ann Doane, Patricia Mellencamp, and Linda 
Williams (Los Angeles: American Film Institute, 1984), 86. 

21Bram Stoker, The Annotated Dracula, ed. Leonard Wolf (New York: 
Clarkson N. Potter, 1975), n. 10, 158. 

2Philip Martin, “The Vampire in the Looking Glass: Reflection and 
Projection in Bram Stoker's Dracula,” Nineteenth-Century Suspense 
From Poe to Conan Doyle, ed. Clive Bloom et al. (Houndsmills, UK: 
MacMillan, 1988), 84, 90. 


“Father figure Van Helsing” (Anthony Hopkins) and “virtuous Mina” (Wi- 
nona Ryder) from Francis Ford Coppola's film Bram Stoker's Dracula. 


the men of virtue triumph or the vampire escapes, male sexuality 
dominates, and the female sexuality represented by Lucy is quashed. 
Lucy instead gets to go to heaven, cleansed of original, sexual sin. 

Like a vampire, Laura Palmer starts the story dead but seems very 
much a live presence in Twin Peaks. Her best friend Donna, kneeling by 
Laura's grave, says, “You're dead Laura, but...it's almost like they didn't 
bury you deep enough.” Perhaps the most famous image from the media 
blitz that surrounded the series is that of the peaceful, beautiful face of 
the dead Laura Palmer. But the series provides another image of Laura, 
that of a blank-eyed, open-mouthed screaming fury, seen by Cooper in 
his last visit to the Red Room.” The difference is the difference between 
the sleeping and waking vampire. The female succubus Laura enchants 
multiple men—James, Bobby, Dr. Jacoby, Harold Smith, her father. Bobby 
confesses to psychiatrist Jacoby that Laura corrupted him; she said that 
every time she tried to be good, something “pulled her back into hell,” and 
so she dragged others with her; “she made me sell drugs,” he admits, 
though after listening to Bobby's 
tough act and seeing Laura's 
innocent face, one might have 
expected her to be under his 
influence. 

She also, like the vampire, 
converts others to her kind. 
After Laura's death, her friend 
Donna begins to wear Laura's 
dark glasses and, with this magic 
object, undergoes a marked 
change in behavior: she 
smokes, she dresses provoca- 
tively, she makes blatant sexual 
advances to James, who is 
repelled. With the dark glasses, 
she puts on the blonde Laura's 
darker nature. Laura's dark- 
haired cousin Maddy, played 
by the same actress who por- 
trayed Laura, also finds herself 
becoming Laura. To investi- 
gate Laura’s death, Maddy 
dresses in a blonde wig and 
makes a video pretending to be 
Laura, still alive, enticing Dr. 
Jacoby into the night, where he 
is murderously attacked. In one 
of those moments that distinguish Twin Peaks's style from typical 
television, the sound of the blows becomes the beat of Jacoby’s heart, 
the pulsing blood of the vampirical victim (cf. Frank Langella's Dracula, 
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.1979), while an extreme close-up of his unshielded, open eye spins into 


a shot of a roulette wheel at One-Eyed Jack's, as the wheel of fate has 
its way with the doctor. Though the waiting Maddy does not know of this 
attack, in the logic of magic she is still the cause, the femme fatale: the 
person who batters Jacoby is an unseen force; what is seen is Jacoby 
watching and reaching for Maddy as the blows strike. Similarly, Donna 
causes a man's death. When she takes over Laura's route and role for 
Meals on Wheels, she attracts Harold Smith, the man who is psychologi- 
cally unable to pass the circumference of his own home, and then 
unintentionally induces his suicide by broaching his inner walls. Harold, 
the orchid grower, takes one of his tools for growing beauty and claws 
his face in bloody sign of her having penetrated his mystery; then, after 
she leaves, he hangs himself. Thus Laura spreads death through her 
vampiric simulacra, Madeleine and Donna.™ 

Nevertheless, like some other vampires, Laura, though tempted 
enough by evil to engage in it, is finally unwilling to embrace it. Jacoby 
suggests and Cooper comes to believe that Laura allows herself to be 
killed rather than be possessed by Bob. Like Mina Harker, she offers 
herself up for death to avoid being consumed by the spirit of evil, though 
unlike Mina, Laura does cross both the borders of sexuality and death. 
When Leland Palmer dies and is released from possession, he sees Laura 


2Nochimson describes this image as presenting the female as object 
rather than subject (32-33). 

Jacoby does not die, but seems dead; a later episode discovers his 
survival. Maddy also contributes to Harold Smith's death. 
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as an.angel waiting for him in the other world. As Lucy was purged by 
the stake, Laura is purged by her stab wounds; both, cleansed of the flesh 
by emblems of male flesh, now exist only as spirit. 

In Dracula films, the father figure, Van Helsing, often wields the 
purifying stake (in Stoker, husband Arthur pointedly stakes Lucy), and 
in Twin Peaks, Laura's father Leland knifes 
Laura, thus saving her from Bob. Ironically, of 
course, Leland is himself possessed by the 
Nosferatu-like Bob; the evil that emanates from 
Laura does not stop until Leland, too, is released 
from Bob. Though viewers are for many epi- 
sodes unaware of it, Leland has been pos- 
sessed for years. The vampire, who penetrates 
the flesh, the figure of sexual border-crossing, 
of life-and-death border-crossing, is paralleled 
by the incestuous father who penetrates his 
daughter's flesh and in this case ushers in both 
her birth and death. As mirrors are a source of 
revelation for the true nature of the vampire, so 
they are for those inhabited by Bob. As Philip 
Martin says, “Van Helsing's mirror...is very close 
to the mirror of Lacan”™* in that the reflection represents an epiphany of 
identity; the vampire reflects nothing, is shown to be empty, and, unlike 
the “jubilant” infant described by Jacques Lacan,”’ violently rejects the 
image: the vampire usually breaks the mirror. But the viewer-voyeur has 
shared the vision. In the case of those possessed by Bob, the reflection 
shows not the face of the possessed body, for example Leland, but of 
the possessing spirit, Bob. As with vampires, the viewers make the 
identification, but in this case the subject is excluded: as Bob says during 
Leland's pitiable death scene, Leland is “a babe in the woods”: he is 
unaware of Bob's presence while Bob is 
active in him. 

This death scene also includes an- 
other important element of the vampire 
pattern. As Stoker's Van Helsing says, 
the vampire “may not enter anywhere at 
the first, unless there be some one of the 
household who bid him to come; though 
afterwards he can come as he please." 
Leonard Wolf in The Annotated Dracula 
notes that “Stoker is making use of the 
tradition that the Devil can only do his 
business with willing clients....Free will is 
of the essence in these implied contracts 
between good and evil." When Bob 
leaves Leland just before his death, 
Leland is for the first time able to remem- 
ber everything. He explains that when he 
first encountered Bob, “I was just a boy, 
and | saw him in my dream. He said he 
wanted to play. He opened me and | 
invitedhim andhe came inside me.” Clearly 
this follows the vampiric pattern of the 
willing victim, necessary to implicate the 
person as sexually guilty, just as Lucy 
and Mina were so implicated. The 
vampiric pattern is also present in Leland's 
declaration that Bob “said he wanted 
lives." Though Leland's body conveys the most devastating destruction 
because he murders his daughter and niece (among others), neverthe- 
less this giggling madman in many ways fits the pattern of the weak male, 
subject to the invading spirit, the Renfield® type who is promised “lives” 
by the life-taking demonic master.*' 

The person who understands Renfield most clearly is Van Helsing, 


Stoker, 193-194, and see n. 9, 194. 

**Martin, 82. 

27Jacques Lacan, Ecrits’ A Selection, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: 
Norton, 1977), 2. 

Stoker, 213. 

Stoker, n. 4, 20-21. 

*Renfield is Dracula’s weak-minded minion. 

"Stoker, 246-47. 


Renfield (Tom Waits) and Leland Palmer 
“Giggling madmen subject to 
invading spirits” 


cate 


“Cooper's relationship with the princess, Audrey, has 
been deeply rooted in the senes.” 


the science-shaman who is called in from another country to be the 
source of knowledge and spiritual guidance. The person to whom Leland 
confesses his dying remarks is, of course, Agent Cooper, who is called 
in as an outside expert to control this investigation. While Van Helsing's 
spiritualism wears the clothing of science, Cooper's is naked; Ostria calls 
Cooper “un mage inspire par le ciel,” a magus 
inspired by heaven, and, as noted earlier, 
Nochimson discusses in depth Cooper's will- 
ingness to open himself to non-linear, non- 
logical experience of the sort usually associ- 
ated with the feminine.» But clearly he simulta- 
neously fits the role of the very patriarchal Van 
Helsing—with an admixture of the qualities of 
the young, handsome Harker. Jim Collins points 
out that Twin Peaks is quintessentially 
postmodern in its ability to float multiple interpre- 
tations of and tones for any given scene. 
Cooper as open, feminized seeker and pa- 
triarchal dispenser of knowledge is a case in 
point. Like Van Helsing, he directs the troubled 
spirit to a godly end: as Leland dies, Cooper tells 
him to “look toward the light,” while cleansing baptismal waters—the 
waters of the jail fire extinguisher system, quenching the “fire [that] 
walk[ed] with [him]"°—pour over them both. As Cooper later tells Mrs. 
Palmer, he believes Leland saw an angelic Laura, and Laura welcomed 
him: like Lucy Westenra, the wild Palmers are purified. 
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The Limits of Liminality 

Twin Peaks, then, offers its viewers a liminal experience from 
outside in, from the borders of a country to the borders of the flesh to the 
innermost spirit which traverses 
worlds. At the same time, the series 
promised to break the boundaries of 
traditional television and by almost all 
accounts did so. Slow pacing, non- 
linear editing, tonal ambiguity, surreal 
symbolism, painterly visuals (Lynch is a 
painter), auditory daring, and a 
Marquesian magical-realism combina- 
tion of carefully observed reality (such 
as the Palmers’ grief) with the outright 
supernatural are among the qualities 
which make Twin Peaks different tele- 
vision. Thus the audience's liminal ex- 
perience in perceiving the series’ non- 
traditional techniques recapitulates, in 
some measure, the border-crossing 
content of the show. At the same time, 
what on the surface seems new has 
some familiar patterns—town versus 
forest, vampire versus victim—that are 
themselves traditional vehicles for con- 
fronting borders. In the Hawthornean 
town and forest one faces evil; with the 
princess and prince one crosses into 
adulthood, finding love and social sta- 
tus; with the vampire, one encounters 
sex and death, all borders upon bor- 
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ders. 

This organic and pleasurable liminal experience was gradually 
disrupted. In the first place, while many viewers continued to appreciate 
the show's artistic techniques for their own sake, these techniques could 
not, in the nature of the situation, remain an encounter with the strange. 
As Richard Corliss says, “It’s different, but it’s the same kind of differ- 


2Ostria, 74. 

*Nochimson, 24-26, 29-30, and passim 

*Jim Collins, “Television and Postmodermism,” Channels of Discourse, 
Reassembled. Television and Contemporary Criticism, ed. Robert C. 
Allen, 2nd ed. (Chapel Hill: U of NC Press, 1992), 348. Compare with 
Ledwon, 266-67. 

"Fire walk with me” is the chant about “one chance out between two 
worlds” associated with Bob. 
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ent."* Secondly, any long-term show which tends toward the serial 
rather than the episodic suffers from plot pressures which work toward 
the dissolution of its original situation—the prime example being Moon- 
lighting. \n the case of Twin Peaks, the Hawthornean polarity of town 
versus forest is almost claustrophobically focused at the beginning. But 
by the time, late in the series, that Laura and Donna's boyfriend James 
leaves the circumference of the town to have subplot adventures on the 
road, the story is weak enough to make one long for the Aristotelian 
unities. Mark Frost agrees that after Leland’s death, “There were 
‘problems with the story." 

The princess/prince pattern is also disrupted. Actor Kyle MacLachlan, 
who contributed significantly to the creation of Cooper's character, did 
not wish the relationship between Audrey and Agent Cooper to proceed. 
Another love interest, Annie Blackburne, 
was brought in. A former resident in a 
convent, a reader of Heisenberg, and an 
attempted suicide, Annie is meant to match 
Dale's intellect and spirituality. She ts also 
well-grounded, through dialogue, in the 
imagery of the series. For example, when 
Annie is supposed to give a speech on 
preserving the forests for the Miss Twin 
Peaks Contest, she comes to Dale's room to 
ask his advice, and during the course of 
their conversation she metaphorically be- 
comes the damaged forest. To the sound 
of church music, they make love (cf. the 
church music for Jeffrey and Sandy in Blue 
Velvet), and she goes out and gives a really 
good speech: “Maybe saving a forest 
starts with preserving some of the feelings 
that die inside us every day, those parts of 
ourselves that we deny. For if we cannot 
respect that interior land, then neither can 
we respect the land we walk.” This discur- 
sive thematic incarnation of a woman wins 
the contest and becomes the “queen” of 
Twin Peaks. But Cooper's relationship with 
the princess, Audrey, has been too deeply 
rooted in the earlier structure of the series, 
in its plot and character power structures, 
to be re-formed by words. 

Finally, the border patterns set up by 
the vampire motif are disrupted. As noted 
above, Cooper, with his special insight, can 
be seen as like Van Helsing; in fact, Cooper 
is the border guide throughout the series. 
Though he has his quirks, he nevertheless 
in many ways represents the normal 
person's responses: when Dr. Jacoby 
introduces himself wearing cotton plugs in 
his ears, Cooper asks, “That's a psychia- 
trist?” When in the pilot the Log Lady asks him to speak to her log, he 
declines, as many of us might. Furthermore, those eccentricities he does 
have can be seen as fitting the qualities of master detectives with their 
violins or orchids—signs of the quirks of genius. It is a truism that series 
television requires a likable hero, and Cooper fulfills that role. The 
audience's emotional connection with him makes the danger of border 
play pleasurable; this Van Helsing supersedes Dracula as border 
crossing sexual focus. The prince saves the princess; Van Helsing holds 
back the vampire. But in Twin Peaks Van Helsing falls to Dracula. 

In the final episode of the Twin Peaks, Agent Cooper becomes 
possessed by Bob. Series regulars have died before, but for the 
audience's emotional focus of identification to become evil induces 
another experience. As Jim Welsh has said, Lynch's style tends not to 
emphasize character. But that the Cooper character supports analysis 
of the depth provided by Nochimson and fans of the fervency of COOP 


*Corliss's words apply directly to Wild at Heart, but they are given in the 
context of discussing Twin Peaks, and an application to the series is 
implied. See “Czar of Bizarre,” Time (1 Oct. 1990), 86. 

William Grimes, “Welcome to Twin Peaks and Valleys,” New York Times 
(5 May 1991), Sec. 2, p. 3. 


The vampire (Gary Oldman as Dracula) and Bob 
by invitation only 


(Citizens Opposing the Offing of Peaks) suggests that this character, 
developed through many hours, is a strongly defined one. In the last 
episode, Cooper enters the Red Room and offers to exchange his soul 
for Annie's life. Cooper's high point is his comforting of the dying Leland 
through spiritual strength that rises above the physical damage Leland 
has inflicted. That Cooper would move so far out of character as to 
disregard the spiritual, his soul, for the sake of the physical, Annie’s body, 
is difficult to accept—much less that he would imagine Annie would wish 
him to do so. The contrast of Laura's offering herself up for death to avoid 
spiritual possession should be recalled. Furthermore, though Cooper 
follows the above-mentioned pattern of being the willing victim of the 
vampire, the villainous Bob apparently refuses his offer. Cooper's old 
partner and nemesis, Windom Earle, has lured him to the Red Room, the 
place of the womb, and offered the bar- 
gain: “If you give me your soul, I'll let Annie 
live.” “I will,” says Cooper, but Bob sud- 
denly appears to say that Windom “is 
wrong. He can't ask for your soul. | will 
take his.” 

Nevertheless, in the last scene of 
the series, Cooper looks in the vampiric 
mirror, and the audience sees Bob. At this 
point the series is no longer merely cross- 
ing the border of television techniques; it 
is aborting myths. The border-crossing 
hero is defeated—not, as in tragedy, 
killed, but translated to evil even though 
his willing capitulation to the vampire is 
based on self-sacrifice rather than desire 
(cf. The Exorcist). Furthermore, if in- 
stead of the standard hero one reads 
Cooper as Nochimson's feminized male, 
then that person is delivered over to the 
Dracula figure as surely as Lucy Westenra 
ever was. Maria Carrion argues persua- 
sively that the great value of Twin Peaks 
comes in the pleasure of multiple mean- 
ings, the audience's and hero's “quest for 
significance." Indeed, throughout most 
of the series, the audience can dwell in 
the borderland of overlapping interpreta- 
tions. With the series’ last scene, how- 
ever, the line between bordering interpre- 
tations is definitively crossed.* Admit- 
tedly, a rebirth from the Red Room of the 
womb is possible: Cooper's soul may 
endure there, and the room is within 
Glastonbury Grove, a name associated 
with King Arthur, whose return is fore- 
told. But such a brief linguistic cue is 
comparatively feeble, overwhelmed, in 
this very visual text, by the visual identi- 
fication of the central character as evil. This is the last episode of a 
canceled show (an episode rewritten by Lynch); the public finally 
rejected this border-crossing series and its auteur. If Kyle MacLachlan 
is. as has often been said, David Lynch's alter ego, then the MacLachlan 
character's destruction plays out Lynch's own defeat, while Lynch 
frustrates the remaining audience by denying the satisfactory completion 
of the myths. Crossing the borders, it would seem, is to be punished, 
finally; and David Lynch ought to know. , 

© 1995 Rhonda Wilcox maf 
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Maria Carrion, “Twin Peaks and the Circular Ruins of Fiction: Figuring 
(Out) the Acts of Reading,” Literature/Film Quarterly 21.4 (Fall 1993), 
243. 

%%As Catherine Nickerson says, “The merger of the morally superior 
Cooper with the depraved and chaotic Bob is a gesture of firm, if 
disturbing, closure.” See her essay “Serial Detection and Serial Killers 
in Twin Peaks,” Literature/Film Quarterly 21.4 (Fall 1993), 275. 
“°Howard Hampton and David Lavery note the Arthurian association but 
not the idea of rebirth. See Hampton's “Rest in Peaks,” Artforum (Sep. 
1991), 105 and Lavery’s “Guest Editorial: Peaked Out,” Literature/Film 
Quarterly 21.4 (Fall 1993), 305. 
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q Letters 


Dear WIP, 

Guys, | love WIP and Spectrum and | very much enjoyed 
doing the interview published in Spectrum #3. Your attention 
to detail and obvious love of the subject matter makes your 
publications a delight to read. | don’t always agree with your 
opinions, but | always find them interesting. However (did you 
guess that was coming?) | was greatly disturbed by the 
following comments made in your review of my work on The 
X-Files comic: 

A stained glass window at the Vatican shows Jesus 

kneeling in prayer below a bright flying saucer. On 

the one hand, it’s clearly silly and stupid. On the 

other hand, it’s emphatically blasphemous. Yet 

again, it implies a Catholic Church completely fraudu- 

lent and dishonest. 

The first thing that bothers me is that the “emphatically 
blasphemous” statement, which you've attached my name to in 
print, was not presented as an implication or an inference on 
the part of the reviewer, which it was, but as a statement of 
fact. 

The second is that the statement is based on two false 
assumptions—a particularly surprising logical flaw for a 
magazine that routinely deals with subtle levels of meaning. 

The first assumption necessary to conclude that the panel 
shows “Jesus kneeling in prayer to a bright flying saucer” is 
that any bearded man in a robe depicted on a stained glass 
window in the Vatican must be Jesus. The second is that ANY 
oblong light in the sky, similarly depicted, must be a flying 
saucer. 

What you don’t seem to realize, or, worse, chose not to take 
into account, is the fact that many prophets, apostles and 
saints are depicted as bearded and robed. In this instance, for 
example, the image in question was meant to represent 
Ezekiel. Jesus is never mentioned in the text, and there is no 
other reason to conclude the image is meant to represent Him. 

As for the “bright flying saucer”—oblong lights in the sky 
really can be found in many traditional stained glass windows 
and other efforts to illustrate biblical scenes. Sometimes they 
represent the sun. In this instance the bright light Ezekiel is 
kneeling in prayer to, is one of his visions. Like it or not, 
sometimes they also look like flying saucers and of course, I’m 
drawing a parallel. 

But, please note, drawing a parallel is not the same as 
reaching a conclusion. I am not saying that the Judeo- 
Christian God is an alien, a conclusion | suspect you might 
also derive from a mis-interpretation of the story’s ending. My 
point is that different languages of belief can interpret the 
same event differently—a point you have in some sense proven 
by making a choice the story doesn’t make, in favor of one of 
those languages. 

Believe me, if | wanted to imply, claim or assert that a 
2,000 year old religion was completely fraudulent, | wouldn’t 
do so in such an oblique manner. The fact is, those Catholics 
I have heard from found the story interesting and even 
handed. 

If you read it again, carefully, | hope you'll feel the same. 
Nowhere does it come down on either side of the question. 
Events are taking place that competing languages are strug- 
gling to explain. That, to my mind, is one of the central themes 
of The X-Files, the show and the comic. A point you seem to 
have, in this instance at least, missed. 

Sorry to be so adamant on what may seem like a small, fine 
point, but the false conclusion your review reaches about what 
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takés place in the story has larger implications. My concern 
is that someone will read your review, not the comic, assume 
your false statements are valid and conclude that I’m (or the 
comic, or Topps or The X-Files are) anti-Catholic. And I don’t 
consider that minor. I trust you will make an effort to correct 
this. 

I'd be perfectly satisfied if you’d print this letter in an 
upcoming WIP, along with some form of retraction in your 
response. Again, I enjoy both your publications very much and 
hope we have an opportunity to do another interview in the 
future. 

Best wishes, 
Stefan Petrucha 
e-mail 


Thanks for the letter, Stefan. Craig wrote the review for the XF comic 
book, so we'll let him explain: 

“My apologies that you found some of the comments disturbing. 
Certainly none of the material in WIP or Spectrum is designed to 
offend or anger readers. 

“What clues were provided in the story to suggest that the page 
7 stained glass window was Ezekiel? The Jesus assumption 
seemed safe because (A) the window is in the Vatican, (B) it’s the 
only Vatican window portrayed, (C) the pose is similar to the famous 
painting of Jesus praying in the Garden of Gethsemane, and (D) 
there is a halo around the man’s head. None of this requires it to be 
Jesus, but nothing prevents it from being Him, either. 

“And even if it is Ezekiel, aren't you still trying to infer that 
prophetic visions/angels/the Virgin Mary/messengers-from-God 
are actually UFO-type extraterrestrials? You admit to ‘drawing a 
parallel,’ then suggest that you are not ‘drawing a conclusion.’ Yet 
can’t the parallel be a type of conclusion in and of itself? Aren’t you 
trying to have it both ways? You're making inferences, then getting 
upset when logical conclusions are drawn. 

“Finally, you supply numerous hints throughout the story that 
some (unspecified) central tenet of Christianity is negated by this 
Fatima prophesy. Your story doesn’t conclude that God is an alien, 
but it does suggest that there is a huge scam taking place within the 
Church that could totally undermine its existence. 

“Wniting ‘I think...’ and ‘I believe...’ in opinion pieces is redun- 
dant. But understand your concern that readers might come to the 
conclusion that you, or The X-Files, or Topps comics, are anti- 
Catholic. Such was not my goal. We can argue forever, I suppose, 
about whether parts of this particular story can be interpreted as 
such, but readers should not draw wider conclusions without 
additional evidence. 

“Even if the result is an ‘agree to disagree,’ I find your work 
fascinating and continue to look forward to reading the XF comic 
book.” 


Dear John & Craig, 

In a WIP 15 letter, John J. Pierce states that Bob is not an 
outside entity, but one that feeds from the inside. At the end 
of the European pilot of Twin Peaks, we see Mike shooting Bob. 
We see Bob’s demise, yet it appears that Mike has lost his life 
as well. We know from the scripted version of FWWM that 
Laura’s wish to die was the only way to rid herself of Bob. In 
the jail scene, we see and hear Leland Palmer ramming 
himself head-first into the walls of his cell. And finally, we 
see Josie Packard ridden with so much fear and horror when 
confronted by Sheriff Truman that this fear (brought on by 
herself) consumes and kills her. This brings me to the 
conclusion that Bob lives inside a person and the only way to 
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defeat him is by the person’s own suicide. 
James Monarrez 
Los Angeles, CA 


Dear WIP, 

I find it very aggravating that the US video and laserdisc 
releases of Twin Peaks were so poorly produced. It was 
annoying enough that the video release of the series was 
recorded in the SLP mode, and that the pilot cannot be found 
without the cheap conclusion of the European release, but my 
biggest complaint lies with Image Entertainment and their 
shoddy transfer of Fire Walk With Me to laserdisc. 

It was mentioned in the “Twin Peaks on Laserdisc” article 
(WIP 13) that the US FWWM disc is letterboxed. Correction: it 
looks letterboxed. Our friends at Image apparently didn’t feel 
that the movie was worthy of whatever time and effort it takes 
to shrink down the picture so that the entire frame of the film 
fits into that of a television screen, so instead they took the 
full-frame pan-and-scan video version and threw some black 
at the top and bottom and called it “Letterboxed,” like so: 
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So now, not only are we missing the side edges of the 
original picture, but everybody’s head gets cut off under the 
black bar covering the top of the frame. 

Let’s hope that if we ever do see the release of the FWWM 
director’s cut, whoever is handling it will take more care in its 
transfer. 

David Simmons 
Boston, MA 


David, the laserdisc version of FWWM is, indeed, letterboxed. 
According to Tim Lucas in Video Watchdog #16, “Fire Walk With 
Me was composed by cinematographer Ron Garcia for [an aspect 
ratio of] 1.85:1 with an unmasked camera; New Line Home Video ’s 
cassette reveals the full frame, delivering more vertical information 
than was visible in theaters.” In other words, Lynchand Garcia shot 
the film in a ratio of 1.33:1—a full television frame. However, they 
composed the film for 1.85:1, meaning they “masked” (or blocked 
out) the top and bottom of the picture for the film. Even though the 
video cassette gives us “more vertical information” (an “unmasked,” 
full-frame version—not a pan-and-scan version), this ts not how 
Lynch intended us to see the film. 

The laserdisc attempts to restore Lynch and Garcia’s original 
aspect ratio (the dust jacket indicates an approximate aspect ratio 
of 1.85:1). What we don't know is whether the makers of the disc 
captured Lynch and Garcia’s original composition. To find out, we 
would have to compare the picture on the disc against the film itself. 
It does appear as if more of the picture’s top (rather than bottom) 
portion is masked off. This results in, as you say, “heads getting 
cut off.” We compared the US version of the laserdisc to the 
Japanese version and found a considerable difference in composi- 
tion. Much more of the picture’s top is visible on the Japanese disc. 
To be honest, we don’t know whether one disc is closer to the 
original composition than the other. Anybody out there know? 


Dear WIP, 

I have a response to David Lavery’s theory (in his WIP 13 
interview) that the reason Bob knows about what happened to 
Cooper in Pittsburgh is that Cooper was already possessed by 
him. I don’t think the rest of the series supports that view, nor 
do I believe that Bob’s knowledge of the stabbing necessarily 
hints at possession. Rather, the series and movie establish 
that the Black Lodge entities are drawn to fear and pain and 
feed off these negative emotions. This is illustrated with Bob 
and the Little Man’s manifestation at Josie’s death, and Bob’s 


appearance before Mike and the Little Man at the end of 
FWWM. As Cooper puts it, “I believe there is a connection 
between his [Bob’s] appearance and Josic’s fear, as though he 
were attracted to it, feeding off of it.” Windom Earle agrees 
with Cooper’s conclusion: “These night creatures...are drawn 
to us when we radiate fear.” 

Thus, rather than assume that Bob’s knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh indicates possession of Cooper, | think a more plausible 
answer from the context of the series is that on the night of 
the stabbing, Bob was drawn to Cooper and Caroline’s fear as 
well as their “pain and sorrow,” to feed off it (or gather the 
resulting garmonbozia for his Black Lodge cronies’ consump- 
tion). Since we are dealing with spiritual entities, it isn’t 
necessary to assume that a “journey” from the west to east 
coasts would be a stretch for Bob. | admit, however, that I once 
thought that Bob had possessed Windom Earle during the 
murder of Caroline and attempted murder of Coop. But this 
view wasn’t supported by subsequent episodes either. 

I have a few other observations and questions of my own: 

First, regarding FWWM: in the scene where Mike the 
One-Armed Man drives up in his Chinook and yells at Leland 
and Laura, we hear the “whooping” of the Little Man From 
Another Place, the same whoop he does when he identifies 
himself as “the Arm.” Does this hint that the joining of the 
Little Man and Mike at the end of the film is the second time 
in the movie the two join together? Is it possible that the Little 
Man is somehow connected with Mike (though not physically) 
during the Chinook scene? Aware that he’s going to confront 
Bob, as he does in the waiting room scene, maybe he found 
such a reuniting needful? Of course, it’s possible that Lynch 
is merely using the same whooping sound hére as he does 
elsewhere in the film along with the hiss of static and “thum- 
thum” of the ceiling fan: an aural signal that the Black Lodge 
is near or breaking into our world. 

Also, why is Chester Desmond paying so much attention 
to the powerlines in the trailer park? Why should he suspect 
that electricity has anything to do with Teresa Banks's 
murder? He must possess insight into what constitutes a Blue 
Rose case, apparently even moreso than Cooper. I wonder if 
the tight-lipped Desmond has been initiated by Cole into a 
deeper knowledge of the nature of such cases, i.e. that it 
involves entities that create electromagnetic disturbances 
when manifesting themselves into our world to feed on our 
fear and pain. 

John J. Pierce’s report that Michael Anderson said that 
Laura’s gesture in the last episode was intended as a panto- 
mime of a picture frame and that the repeat of this gesture by 


. the screaming Laura represented “the inner rage behind the 


picture” was interesting. One is a positive image, one 
negative, just as the black and white zig-zag on the Black Lodge 
floor represents a positive and a negative. | find it interesting 
that during the encounter with the screaming Laura, she 
attacks from a double chair, one seat toward the viewer, the 
other presenting only the back. Again, we have an inversion, 
another positive and a negative if you will, something pre- 
sented openly while at the same time something is hidden. of 
course, the irony in this scene is that the normally “inner rage” 
is what is openly presented here inside the Black Lodge. 
It’s interesting that the final image of the last episode does 
not indicate the triumph of evil over good, for it’s not an image 
of Bob staring back at Cooper from the mirror, but rather the 
reflection of a smiling Laura in the cup of coffee on which the 
series closes. The waiting room floor is visible in this shot, 
which identifies the cup of coffee with the one Cooper was 
offered by the Little Man. Thus, this is the good Laura of the 
waiting room and not her screaming double (or is that 
screaming double Windom Earle?). This, of course, segues 
with the last image of FWWM. 
Micah Harris 
Goldsboro, NC 


Dear Craig and John, 
It’s always a pleasure to read Wrapped in Plastic, but | was 
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especially pleased to find Gregg Rickman’s byline in your 
latest issue. His books have enhanced my appreciation of the 
writings of Philip K. Dick, and his article “The Nine Billion 
Names of Windom Earle” (WIP 16) set off more skyrockets for 
me, personally, than anything I've read on the subject of Twin 
Peaks in some time. While | don't believe for a second that all 
of Mr. Rickman’s anagrammatical eurekas were necessarily 
known to Frost or Lynch, as he freely admits, his findings do 
reflect something that I've always believed about Twin Peaks 
and certain other examples of cinema (The Exorcist, for 
instance): namely, that some films seem to be designed as 
much by unseen forces as by the artists who signed them. 
What particularly interests (and baffles) me is that most of 
these films address the subject of Evil in some way. 

But I’m writing this letter because | must add my two cents’ 
worth to Mr. Rickman’s observations about Claude Levi- 
Strauss and his remark that “solving a riddle is the grammati- 
cal equivalent of committing incest,” as there are some 
important extraneous works in this regard which he does not 
address. What interested Levi-Strauss about the Oedipus 
myth was that it was not exclusively Greek, but had counter- 
parts in the myths of other cultures, including the Algonquin 
Indians of North America. In one such legend, an Algonquin 
girl accuses her brother of entering her tent one night and 
trying to have sex with her. The boy, innocent and finding 
such an act unthinkable, responds to the charge with the only 
possible explanation: that the act was committed by an evil 
twin. When the boy finds and punishes the twin by killing 
him, he learns that the dead boy’s mother is a powerful 
sorceress with a flock of talking owls. (The plot thickens!) 
Fearing a supernatural punishment, the boy shields himself 
from the witch’s vengeance by posing as her son, allaying her 
suspicions in the only way available to him—by marrying and 
sleeping with his sister. The Algonquin myth concludes with 
the brother and sister subjected to the interrogation of the 
witch’s talking owls, which they outwit. In the end, the 
siblings are transformed into the sun and moon in states of 
eclipse. 

Anthony Burgess, best-known as the author of A Clock- 
work Orange, worked this material into a tantalizing, comic 
novel called MF (Knopf, 1970), which | now see—thanks to Mr. 
Rickman’s article—contains much of interest to the Twin 
Peaks enthusiast. The book is about a young intellectual 
named Miles Faber, who finds himself drawn into an elaborate 
mystery that exists only to ensnare him into the commission 
of incest with a sister he doesn’t know he has. In writing the 
novel, Burgess actually used a number of compositional 
methods not unlike those which Rickman suspects of Frost 
and Lynch. Being about unnatural acts, the book contains very 
little that sprang naturally from the author’s own imagination; 
instead, Burgess restricted his descriptive passages to the 
inspiration derived from randomly-selected, alphabetical (i.e., 
“incestuously” arranged) lists of words found in various 
reference books. As I wrote in a 1981 essay, “They Old Shelley 
Game: Prometheus and Predestination in Burgess’s Works’: 
“Certain passages in MF are blatantly derived from the random 
pages of such factual guides as a world atlas (p. 41), an 
encyclopedia (pp. 75-76, 109), a baseball manual (p. 81), and 
a tourist guide (pp. 238-239).* Burgess himself admitted to 
basing the description of a hotel vestibule on words culled 
from “page 167 of W.J. Wilkinson’s Malay/ English Dictionary.” 
As he commented, “You're not doing anything naughty, you're 
really doing what Nature normally does, you're just making an 
entity out of the elements.” A more thematic explanation of 
this procedure—indeed, the most important explanation, as it 
concerns the major theme of all Burgess’s works—is that, by 
restricting himself to such schemata, Burgess limited his own 
freedom of choice and thus his “free will,” a predicament 


*The essay first appeared in Modern Fiction Studies Vol. 27 No. 
3 (Autumn 1981), and was later reprinted in Modern Critical 
Views: Anthony Burgess, edited by Harold Bloom (Chelsea 
House, 1987). 
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shared by his incestuously bound hero. (The hero’s name was 
derived from Max Frisch’s novel Homo Faber, itself about an 
unwittingly incestuous love affair, which was filmed by 
Volker Schlondorff a few years ago under the title Voyager.) 

MF and its Algonquin foundation are also relevant to Twin 
Peaks for introducing into the Levi-Strauss/Oedipus/incest/ 
puzzle matrix the conundrum of twinship. Faber also has a 
twin—more stupid, foul-mouthed, and repellent than evil 
whom he eventually murders—an act which, in Burgess’s 
scenario, obliges him to commit incest to cover his tracks. The 
encounter is foreshadowed with literary references, all seem 
ingly interconnected in a sort of worldwide web. On someone 
else’s T-shirt, no less, Faber glimpses a quote of Lawrence 
Durrell: “The fear of solitude is at bottom the fear of the double, 
the figure that appears one day and always heralds death.” 
(Rickman mentions that encryption runs throughout Durrell’s 
work—the title of his novel TUNC is itself anagrammatical.) 
There is also an incomplete quote from Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound, the pertinence of which sends the 
reader running for a volume of Shelley’s Collected Works to 
complete the reference: 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and death: 

(MF interrupts the verse here, but let us continue:) 

One that which thou beholdest; but the other 

Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live 

Til Death unite them and they part no more. 

(Act I, Scene II) 

Zoroaster founded the dualistic religion known as 
Zoroastrianism (or Paarseeism) on his belief that the world 
was a reflection of the metaphysical struggle between Ormuzd, 
the source of all goodness, and Ahriman, his evil opposite. 
The religion believes that man was placed here to assist 
Ormuzd in his elemental struggle against Ahriman (Hair 
Man?), and that once all souls are purified by fire, a new 
heaven and earth will be established. (And you thought 
Shelley was only good for waiting tables at the Double R!) 

I could go on and on, but I already did—in that 1981 essay 
(which interested souls can look up for themselves). MF has 
been long out-of-print, but | recommend it to your readers as 
a stimulating exercise not unlike, and not unrelated to, Twin 
Peaks. 

Another connection | wish to make in this regard con- 
cerns Mario Bava’s film Kill Baby Kill (Operazione paura, “Opera- 
tion: Fear,” 1966), whose explicit similarities to Twin Peaks: 
Fire Walk With Me | briefly discussed in Video Watchdog 16. If 
I may recount and enlarge upon these findings: The heroes 
of both films are jut-jawed, out-of-town officials who are 
summoned to small towns haunted by a recent death. Clues 
to the mystery are unearthed by autopsy: instead of finding 
letters inserted under fingernails, the hero of KBK (played by 
Giacomo Rossi-Stuart) finds coins implanted in the hearts of 
the dead. A series of murders is eventually traced to the ghost 
of a little girl (“my dead child...") who is acting through the 
agency of a mediumistic mother who refuses to let her 
daughter rest in peace (this character is played by Giana 
Vivaldi, who bears a strong resemblance to Grace Zabriskie— 
whose Sarah Palmer is portrayed as sensitive to occult forces). 
In the film’s most amazing scene, Rossi-Stuart becomes lost in 
a metaphysical annex of the medium’s villa, and is shown 
chasing a shadowy figure through a cycle of repeated corri 
dors, eventually catching his own déppelgdnger by the shoul- 
der! 

But what intrigues me now, having read Rickman’s 
discussion of the Oedipal strains in Twin Peaks, is the fact that 
Kill Baby Kill is also an improvisation of sorts on Oedipal myths. 
Rossi-Stuart’s assistant (played by Erika Blanc) discovers, as 
the investigation progresses, that she is not the daughter of 
the couple who raised her—but that her parents were the 
former domestics of the ghost-child’s mother, who entrusted 
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her servants with her first-born to protect her from the malice 
of her sister’s ghost! (I wonder is this is where the series might 
have gone had it continued, with Donna’s discovery that Ben 
Horne was her real father?) In Kill Baby Kill, the mystery can 
be interpreted, in the end, as a construct of fate which allows 
the heroine to discover the coincidental truth about her past 
and herself. In Twin Peaks, the death of Laura Palmer can be 
interpreted, in the end, as the cheese in a metaphysical 
mousetrap set to tempt Agent Cooper through the looking 
glass, so that his evil déppelgtinger can replace him in the 
physical world. 

| am now more convinced than ever that, in a very real 
sense, Twin Peaks is an epic remake—perhaps “restatement” 
would be a more accurate word—of this classic Italian horror 
film. (If you haven't seen Kill Baby Kill, and assume from its 
cheap American title that I’m overstating its powers of influ 
ence, know that Federico Fellini borrowed the image of Bava’s 
ghostly girl for his “Toby Dammit” episode in Spirits of the Dead, 
and that Martin Scorsese credits the film with inspiring the 
eponymous scene in The Last Temptation of Christ, in which 
the Devil appears to a crucifixion-bound Jesus as an innocent 
girl, tempting him with images of the carnal existence he 
might have led.) If anyone out there would like to judge these 
antecedents for themselves, you can order Kill Baby Kill on 
videocassette from Sinister Cinema (P.O. Box 4369, Medford, 
OR 97501) for $19 postpaid. 

I’m grateful to Gregg Rickman for helping me to take stock 
of the interrelationships (no pun intended) of these three 
works, which have been major preoccupations of mine at 
different times of life. We must always pay strict attention! 
Best wishes, 

Tim Lucas 
(Video Watchdog) 


Thanks for your letter, Tim. It reveals the kind of fascinating 
insights we’ve come to expect again and again in Video Watchdog. 
You've also established a first here—a footnoted letters column! 


To Win-Mill Productions, 


| wonder if | am in the minority here, but I really don’t like 
Laura Dern, and | wish it wasn’t her in Blue Velvet, and | 
should get down on my knees every day and thank God, or 
whoever, that Laura Dern was not on Twin Peaks. 
a nightmare that would have been. 


Oh, what 


David Broughton, an account service representative with Red 
Distribution, sent us this photo of him and Sheryl Lee in 
Vancouver on 4/5/95, where she is shooting a new film, Bliss. 


‘in control. 


Your X-Files issue was outstanding. [| loved it. 
Shawn Sekowski 


Austintown, OH 
Uhh, okay. 


Dear WIP, 

| am a new subscriber to your magazine. | became a real 
fan of Twin Peaks after seeing the movie and then buying all 
the episodes. I have a few observations: 

(1) | have the book Twin Peaks, une cartographie de 
Vinconscient by Stephen Peltier, and he said that “horse” in 
slang means “heroin,” so when Sarah Palmer saw a white 
horse, that’s because her husband gave her drugs. 

(2) I think that the chess game between Windom Earle and 
Cooper is a reference to an Ingmar Bergman movie, Le septiéme 
saut (The Seventh Seal), starring Max von Sydow. In the movie 
there is a chess game between the main character and Death. 

(3) | am not sure that the real name of the old lady is Mrs. 
Tremond or Chalfont. | think she takes the name of the person 
she replaces. 

Theophile Aries 
France 


Dear Agents Miller and Thorne, 

A few questions/observations for you: 

(1) While editing some videos I stumbled upon an old tape 
on which I had dubbed scenes of TP’s Black Lodge finale. As 
| zipped through it I noticed something, as Cooper runs from 
his shadow-self, that seems to show that the good Agent was 
doomed. The last shot in the Lodge/Red Room shows Cooper 
taking one last look back, then running to the curtain and 
being caught. If you freeze the opening frames of this shot, you 
can see that Coop’s left eye is Doppelganger-ized (clouded and 
white), while his right eye is normal! anyone else notice this? 

(2) Until a recent viewing of FWWM I always assumed 
Cooper’s sudden “stomach wound” in the Lodge was represen 
tative of his stabbing in Pittsburgh or his recent gunshot 
injury. At FWWM’s end Leland’s stomach bleeds, a symbol of 
the pain and sorrow he caused under Bob's influence. 
Perhaps Cooper’s hemorrhage was to show the pain and 
sorrow he will now cause under his possession. 

(3) Last Lodge-related question: In FWWM, before Leland/ 
Bob enters the Black Lodge we see a shot of a screaming face, 
painted like Laura’s “possessed” face in Harold Smith’s apart- 
ment. Was this Leland? If so, perhaps this shot suggests that 
the waiting room/Red Room is where Leland is when Bob is 
Another opinion | have heard is that the face is 
actually Agent Cooper! In that case, I guess Cooper is 
possessed and not replaced by a Bob-created double. What do 
you think? 

(4) Speaking of Leland, | think Ray Wise would make an 
excellent Humbert (the James Mason role) in the upcoming 
remake of Lolita! He’s too perfect. Any opinions? 

Until I get my ring back, 
Adam Barnick 
Meyersville, NJ 


Thanks, Adam. We’ve got a phone here that’s got a little ring! 

(1) We hadn't noticed this. 

2) Hmmm, interesting interpretation! 

(3) We think it’s a safe assumption that the face is Leland’s. 
Both Leland’s and Laura’s “possessed” faces bear striking similar- 
ity to Windom Earle’s ghostly white face in episode 2021. 

(4) Ray Wise would, indeed, make a great Humbert. But we 
must say that we think it’s bad to remake films unless they can be 
improved upon, and we seriously doubt Stanley Kubrick’s version 
can be improved! There are enough new stories to be filmed. What 
serious filmmaker remakes Casablanca, or The Wizard of OZ, or 
Forbidden Planet, or Apocalypse Now, or 2001: A Space 
Odyssey? 

Or Lolita! 
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Dear Craig and John, 

Firstly, regarding the Mike/Bobby clobbered over the head 
so-called “continuity glitch.” Yes, we see Bobby hit by Windom 
Earle, but—in a completely separate incident, Mike explains 
(to Nadine): “When I saw that sandbag hit you, I knew I would 
do practically anything for you....Then the tree hit me.” I can’t 
believe something that simple was made soooo complicated! 

I am a little concerned with the push to have the excised 
scenes restored in an attempt to make it more Twin Peaks-like. 
Nothing of any consequence was lost, and a re-cut film may 
just drag it out. Does anyone else feel this way? Or are people 
just desperate to see new 7P in any form—great or mediocre? 
(I hope not.) 

I enjoy The X-Files, but no more suggestions of a TP/XF 
crossover! They are worlds apart. 

Moon Over Miami has recently begun airing here. Harley 
Peyton has been highly praised in reviews here, and his TP 
work always gets a mention! Unfortunately the show was here 
only for the summer—in fact, just five weeks. Maybe an 
episode guide here or in Spectrum? | can’t believe the show’s 
been canceled! 

For my money, your best cover was the simple elegance of 
WIP 13. Your worst was WIP 12, because I’d seen that photo 
soooo many times! The back cover of WIP 12 was also a 
concern. Oh, I knew that was Mulder and Scully on the end, 
but why does Mulder have his arm around Scully? He never 
does that! 

I know why you can’t do forty-eight-page issues bi 
monthly, but WIP 13’s forty pages were a real treat (and it didn't 
have a card-stock cover). With all the things you’ve been 
having to bump, why not forty pages bi-monthly? (That being 
said: I can’t wait for WIP 16!) 

Could you please keep us overseas readers informed about 
where to order David Lynch’s Images? It would be much 
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from the world’s largest collection! 

Videos, magazines, audio, t-shirts, props, fan newsletters, 
posters, mugs, buttons, bumper stickers, press kits, comics, 
photos, & more! 

For FREE catalog, send self-addressed, 2-stamped business 
envelope 
THIS MONTH'S FEATURE - $8 EACH 
Autobiography of FBI Agent Cooper 
Welcome to Twin Peaks Access Guide 
Secret Diary of Laura Palmer 


ewin PEARS & BOC 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Int £8 | 


a 


Add $3 for shipping. Send money order to: 
BRUCE PHILLIPS, 46702 CAMELIA, CANTON, MI 48187 
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appreciated. 
Should you do a 7P episode guide? 
separate volume if need be! I can’t wait. 
And speaking of episode guides: what about your The 
Prisoner article (mentioned in WIP 7) and for Spectrum, how 
about a Simpsons episode guide? | can’t wait. 
Keith Gow 
Melbourne, Australia 


Of course. Ina 


So you want a Moon Over Miami eptsode guide, Keith? How about 
in this very issue?! 

Glad you liked the WIP 13 cover. (We liked the illustration 
enough to use it on our new business cards.) The WIP 12 
photograph wasn’t ubiquitous when we chose to use it, but in the 
meantime, things changed. As for the back cover—Craig can't 
remember exactly why he put Mulder’sarmaround Scully. It seemed 
like the thing to do at the time! It was probably an attempt to create 
a visual relationship between those two figures (in addition to the 
composition design). Or maybe not. 

As for turning WIP into a forty-pager, we have two answers. 
Here’s the one we orginally wrote: 

“A regular forty-page bi-monthly WIP is not possible now—we 
barely have time to eat and sleep as it is! Sufficient material is 
probably available to fill up the issues, but right now the only way 
we could do forty pages every issue is to return to our larger, 9-point 
type (that we used in the early issues) and stretch the thirty-two- 
pages to forty with the same amount of maternal. We think it’s a 
better bargain to squeeze as muchas we can into ourcurrent format.” 

Then we realized that, to get everything into WIP 17, we had 
to expand it to forty pages! (And even then, it all barely fit.) But 
listen, guys, we really can’t keep this up and maintain a bi-monthly 
schedule! It also blows our budget to smithereens. An occasional 
expanded issue ts okay, but nght now only two of the last six issues 
have been “normal”-sized thirty-two pagers. We hope you readers 
have appreciated our extra effort to produce them, because next 
issue ts going to be thirty-two pages. Really. 

We mean it. (Stop smirking.) 

We haven't forgotten about the Prisoner feature. It’s eventu- 
ally coming! A Simpsons feature in Spectrum is possible, but 
nothing’s planned right now. 

We have no idea where overseas readers can purchase |m- 
ages—we imagine you're in a better position to tell us how it’s done! 
Surely there’s a place in Australia that specializes in imported 
books. 


Dear WIP, 
The first issue of WIP I bought was #12 because of the X- 
Files coverage. When | noticed that WIP wasn’t what | thought 
it was—just a movie mag—but actually a 7P zine, I since then 
have become a true WIP-worshipper. 
Keep up the good work. 
Allonius Wim 
Belgium 


Dave 
Gas D 
correct: J 
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Thanks for thidrawing! = 


(NOT REALLY! WE'RE JUST KIDDING!!) 


->+#CUT ALONG DOTTEDLINE ANDINSERT PAGE INTO WIP 16 


SHERYL LEE RETROSPECTIVE—A POSTSCRIPT 


WIP 16 contains our ten-page look at Sheryl Lee’s film and television work. The following two projects just barely missed getting into 


that issue, so we offer them below in our “Retrospective” format to match last issue's! 


Starring Alexis Arquette (David), Balthazar Getty (Jake), Heather 
Graham (Suzanna), James Legros (Dodger), Sheryl Lee (Michelle), 
James Marshall (Robert), Esai Morales (Charles), and Sarah Trigger 
(Alicia); Music by Hal Lindes; Written and Directed by Eugene Hess 
(88 minutes). 

Imagine inviting some of your favorite young actors to your 
home for an evening of conversation. Sounds fun, huh? Then 
imagine that all of the talk is mindless and boring—and it goes 
on for an hour and a half non-stop. Such is the case with Don't 
Do It!, which has finally been released on videotape. 

In last issue’s interview, Sheryl Lee hoped that two early 
film projects, Jersey Girl and Don't Do It!, would never be 
released. But we saw Jersey Girl and thought it was okay 
(primarily because of Jami Gertz’s fine performance), so we 
wondered if Lee was too critical of Don’t Do It! when she said, 
“It’s a horrible script! | cannot emphasize that enough!” 

She turned out to be correct. Briefly, the film—billed as 
a “Generation-X comedy”—is about three whiny, aimless 
couples who don’t have a clue about anything at all. For most 
of the film, they sit and talk and talk and talk about the horrible 
state of their various relationships, until at the end all parties 
come together for a final gab-fest that provides no insights 
whatsoever. 

The video box describes the film this way: “Suzanna loves 
Dodger, who loves Alicia, who loves Robert, who loves 
Michelle, who loves Charles, who loves Suzanna...consider 
the possibilities.” Actually, we did, but our preference didn't 
occur: that a giant meteor would fall from the sky and put all 
of these immature characters out of their misery! 

The film is an unfortunate waste of wonderfully talented 
actors, all of whom perform the material well enough. In 
particular, Graham and Morales are the most enjoyable to 
watch; even when their dialogue doesn’t make any sense, they 
seem to be having fun with the process (probably deciding to 
make the best out of a bad situation). And Lee has some 
engaging scenes with Morales. Everyone else is certainly 
watchable—if the viewer is willing to endure the boredom of 
wading through the plotless endeavor. 

We should, however, single out for praise Hal Lindes—a 
name we're not familiar with—who provides a wonderful 
soundtrack. The guitar-dominated tunes seem inspired by 
Mark Knopfler’s scores (Cal, Local Hero, The Princess Bride). 
Unfortunately, Lindes’s music doesn’t appear to have been 
released on CD. 

Because of the Twin Peaks ties—three of the actors are in 
this project—readers may want to rent this film. Viewed with 
low enough expectations, it’s remotely possible the film may 
not be considered a total waste of time. 


Pictured here: 
Sheryl Lee, Sarah 
Trigger, Heather 
Graham, and 
James Marshall. 
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Starring Sheryl Lee (Mary Ingles), Ellen Burnstyn (Gretel), Eric 
Schweig (Wildcat), and Tim Guinee (Will Ingles); Director of Photog- 
raphy Michael E. Gershman; Teleplay by Jennifer Miller; Based 
upon the novel by James Alexander Thom; Directed by Martin 
Davidson (94 minutes). 

ABC broadcast this fact-based TV movie on April 22 as part 
of their “ABC Family Movie” series. Ratings turned out to be 
very good for a Saturday night program (9.7 rating with an 18 
share, placing 42 for the week)—it not only won its timeslot, 
it was the top-rated program for the entire evening. 

The story begins in 1755. A small settlement is attacked 
by Shawnee warriors, and a pregnant Mary Ingles is taken 
captive along with her six-year-old son Tommy, her sister-in 
law Bettie, and a neighbor. (Mary’s husband was away, thus 
eluding capture.) The group marches probably hundreds of 
miles through the forest back to the Shawnee camp. 

Wildcat, the Indian who led the raiding party, becomes 
intrigued by Mary’s strength throughout the ordeal—she 
refuses to play the suffering victim. He wants her to be his 
wife; Tommy would then be raised as his son. But she’s still 
in love with her husband and so refuses. As punishment, 
Tommy is taken from her, and she is sold to French Traders. 

Mary decides that she must escape, even though it means 
leaving her newborn baby behind. She believes that if she 
“follows the river” winding through the mountains, it will lead 
her back home and to her husband Will (who is himself 
searching the country trying to find her). She is accompanied 
by Gretel, a fellow captive who is ambivalent about the journey 
but does not want Mary to make the trip alone. 

The final third of the film recounts the return home, 
where she is eventually reunited with her family. 

Though not 
without its faults, 
there are a num- 
ber of aspects of 
Follow the River 
that deserve 
praise. Readers 
know that we’re 
Sheryl Lee fans, 
so it should come 
as no surprise 
that we enjoyed 
her performance 
here. She proves 
once again that 
she is capable of 
carrying a film vir- 
tually by herself— 
and Follow the 
River stands or 
falls on Lee’s abil 
ity to portray a 
convincing Mary 
Ingles—strong, 
proud, deter 
mined, and lov- 
ing. 

Praise 
should also go to 
Eric Schweig 
(Wildcat), who 
played Hawkeye’s young Indian friend in Michael Mann’s 
1992 film The Last of the Mohicans. Here, Schweig is given the 
challenging role of “sensitive warrior” and so must be believ- 
able both as leader (in battle and tribal settings) and lover 
(toward Mary). Although some of the “tender” scenes seem a 
little hokey, the script is to blame, not Schweig. His work here 
is wonderful. 
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Sheryl Lee as Mary Ingles 


FOLLOW THE RIVER 


1994 Capital Cities/ ABC 


Photo by Steve Fenn, ¢ 


Ingles (Lee) unth Wildcat (Eric Schweig) 


The script provides a few annoyances. Mary is saddled 
with companions constantly whining about their plight—her 
sister-in-law during their captivity, and Gretel during her 
We wished more than once she would have thrown 
them in the river and waved goodbye. And the end of the film 
may be historically accurate, but it seems just a little too perfect 
to be believable. 


escape. 


A few scenes are espe 
cially effective, however. 
The early Indian attack 
surprisingly powerful con 
sidering the film’s billing 
‘as a Saturday night “family 
movie.” (Don’t get the wrong 
idea—there’s nothing here 
along the lines of the “death 
Maddy” in Twin 
Peaks, but it is nicely effec 
tive.) And the scene where 
Tommy is taken from Mary 
by Wildcat, and she is sold 
to the traders, is also quite 
moving. 

Finally, the photogra 
phy by Michael E. 
Gershman should be noted. 
Shot in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Caro 
lina where the 
Mohicans was shot), 
the film treat for the 
eyes. Gershman has done 
a great job in capturing the 
beauty of the surroundings. 
(He was director of photography on Moon Over Miami, too!) 

If you missed this in April, be sure to catch it during a 
rerun broadcast (which we assume will happen eventually). 


ae 


1s 


of scene 


(close to 
film 
is a 
A pregnant Ingles with son 
Tommy (Tyler Noyes) 


1994 Capital Cities/ ABC 


Photo by Andrew Eccles, ¢ 
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Meet Mark Frost! 

Twin Peaks co-creator Mark Frost’s new novel, The Sw 
Messiahs, is set to be released in July! This is the sequel to 
The List of 7. We've read it and like it a lot, but we'll wait till 
next issue for our review—we're squeezed for space now, and 
WIP 18 features our interview with Frost about the ‘book. 

As with the first book, Frost will be doing a book.tour, 
giving fans the opportunity to meet him! Unlike last time, we 
have the complete schedule early enough to notify everyone: 
New York City (August 1) 

Barnes & Noble, Broadway and 83 Street, 7 p.m. 
Boston (August 3) 

Waterstones, Newbury Street 

Chicago (August 8) 

Waterstones 

Minneapolis (August 9) 

Barnes & Noble, Edina 

Minneapolis (August 10) 

Odegard Books, St. Paul, 7:30-9:00 p.m. 
Los Angeles (August 14) 

Book Soup, Sunset Blvd., 6:00-7:00 p.m. 
San Francisco (August _16) 

Book Passage, Marin, 7:30-9:00 p.m. 
San Francisco (August 17) 

A Clean Well Lighted Place for Books, SF, 7:30-9:00 p.m. 
San Francisco (August 18) 

Keplars, Menlo Park, 7:30-9:00 p.m. 
Pasadena (August 25) 

Vromans, 7:00-8:00 p.m. 

Orange (August 26) 

Book Carnival, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 

San Diego (August 27) 

Mysterious Galaxy, 1:30-3:30 p.m. 

We recommend that you call in advance to confirm the day 
and time, especially if you’re going to be traveling some 
distance. And if you attend, drop us a line and let us know 
how it turns out, because once again Texas isn’t on the 
schedule! 


International David Lynch Conference Being Planned! 

Martha Nochimson, author of “Desire Under the Douglas 
Firs” (Film Quarterly, Winter 1992-93; reprinted in the Full of 
Secrets book) and an upcoming book on the work of David 
Lynch, is in the process of planning a conference bringing 
together a number of national and international scholars and 
filmmakers to discuss Lynch’s work. The location will be New 
York City. Don’t make those plane reservations yet, though! 
Nochimson is shooting for 1997 as the conference date—the 
twentieth anniversary of Eraserhead. The exhibition would 
include a showing of Lynch’s films, along with a display of 
some of his artwork. 

We'll keep readers informed as the time draws nearer! 


1995 Twin Peaks Festival Coming Soon! 

While waiting for the 1997 David Lynch Conference, why 
not visit this year’s TP Festival? This may end up being the 
best one in several years! See the ad on page 19. 

But there’s more! Greg Olson of the Seattle Art Museum 
has arranged not only for the showing of Fire Walk With Me, but 
also David Lynch’s early film The Grandmother If you've never 
seen it, this might be your best opportunity ever. Saturday 
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night, 7:00 p.m., August 12—be there! 

Finally, a number of readers have asked whether anyone 
from Wrapped in Plastic will be attending the Festival. Because 
of some scheduling conflicts, we aren’t sure at this point. But 
we're hoping to be able to make it. 


Sherilyn Fenn and Ray Wise Co-Star in NBC’s Liz! 
Sherilyn Fenn plays Elizabeth Taylor in NBC's highly- 
promoted Liz, based on the unauthorized biography of Taylor 
by C. David Heymann. Ray Wise plays Taylor’s third husband, 
Mike Todd. We're not all that interested in Elizabeth Taylor 
per se, but this mini-series should be quite interesting, and 
we're looking forward to it. Already there’s been quite a bit of 
controversy about the production, in part because Taylor sued 
(unsuccessfully) to try to stop the movie from being made. 
The four-hour show airs May 21 and 22—after the 
deadline for this issue. We'll have a full report next issue. 


Some Various Sheryl Lee TV appearances 

On March 3, we caught part of the “Air, Land, and Sea 
edition of Q&E” on the E! Entertainment Channel. We tuned 
in with the show already in progress, but Sheryl Lee was one 
of the actors (along with David Duchovny and Gillian Ander 
son) who answered various irrelevant questions. Her first 
answer was in response to a question about flying that we 
didn’t hear, and she said that she was not a member of the 
“mile high club—yet.” Later, she was asked about the worst 


landlord she’d ever had. She said, “I was living in this house, 
and everyone was only eating organic food that wasn't cooked, 
and | wasn’t allowed really to cook any food because they could 
smell it upstairs....1 eventually was asked to leave, because | 
guess | wasn't healthy enough to live in that house.” Next, she 
was asked how she landed her first job. “Well, my first job in 
film was as a corpse. So I just kind of sat there and looked at 


Sherilyn Fenn as Elizabeth Taylor in NBC’s Liz 
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David, and then I got it!” she said with a laugh. Next: if space 
aliens are on their way, where should they land? “I think they 
should land in L.A. The lifestyle out there is nothing at all like 
it is in the rest of the country, but it’s everything times ten.” 
Where would you rather spend the weekend: Disneyland, 
Graceland, or Neverland Ranch? “Disneyland—but I'd rather 
go to Disneyworld than Disneyland.” Who would you most like 
to be lost at sea with? “Sting.” And finally, as a child, did you 
ever raise Sea Monkeys? “Oh! Sea Monkeys are those little, 
different, colored things, and they grow? I always wanted 
one, but I never got one!” (For the Duchovny and Anderson 
report, see our “X-Files Extra” section.) 

On April 20, we saw Lee on two different TV shows. 
Entertainment Tonight contained a two-and-a-half-minute fea- 
ture on Follow the River. Lee said, “Mary [Ingles] is definitely 
the strongest woman that I've ever played.” 

Then, we caught Lee on a “Behind the Scenes” segment 
of FYE on the E! channel. We think the four-and-a-half- 
minute segment was a repeat, because it took place during the 
Sundance Film Festival. Host Art Mann and Lee were in a 
restaurant kitchen being shown how to make pizzas. (Lee said 
she was the worst cook—“I burn toast.”) She talked a bit about 
her two Sundance films, Homage and Fall Time. Mann asked 
her if people on the street still ask her about Laura Palmer, and 
Lee said, “Yeah, she does still haunt me a little bit.” Then they 
served the pizzas to the customers! 


David Lynch Writes Daredevil 241?!? 

The June issue of the Marvel Comics comic book Daredevil 
contains a surprising writing credit—Alan Smithee! Lynch 
fans recognize this name as the man receiving director credit 
for the three-hour TV movie version of Lynch’s Dune film. So 
is Lynch moonlighting as a comics writer?!? 

No. “Alan Smithee” is the generic name assigned to films 
disowned by the directors (which is why it appears on the re- 
edited Dune). We assume most of our readers are aware of this, 
but perhaps the fact isn’t as well known as we think. Consider 
this recent exchange in the December 1994 issue of Movieline, 
of all things, in which Stephen Saban interviews Eric Stoltz: 

[I asked Eric,] “Is there a director you'd like to 
work with?” 

“I'd like to work with Alan Smithee.” 

“Who?” 

“He is one of the most underrated and yet prolific 
directors in the DGA. He’s directed more films than 
anyone else. Look him up.” 

Later, I did....Smithee is the name that’s put on 
a movie’s credits when the real director refuses to 
shoulder the blame. 

So it’s safe to assume that the director of the recut Dune did not, 
in fact, write an issue of Daredevil 


TP Stars on Screen 
Francis Bay gucst- 
starred on the April 8 Mar- 
shal. Robin Lively ap 
peared on the February 
27 Chicago Hope. Kyle 
MacLachlan’s Roswell 
(see WIP 12) recently ap- 
peared on video. Wendy 
Robie was on the Star 
Trek: Deep Space Nine epi- 
sode “Destiny” in Febru 
ary. Dan O’Herlihy 
popped up on the March 
31 VR.S. Walter 
Olkewicz appeared in 
Stuart Saves His Family. 
Kimmy Robertson ap- 
peared on the March 30 
episode of ER. Alicia 
Witt was John Stewart's 
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guest on the March 29 episode of his talk show. She talked 

about her different “personalities’"—it was really strange. 
Uli Edel, who directed TP episode #2014 (Windom Earle’s 

first appearance), directed Tyson, an HBO original movie. 


TP in Print 
Buzz (March) contains a one-page Alicia Witt article. 
The British magazine Cable Times (April) has a Laura 

Palmer cover and TP article inside. Wrapped in Plastic even 

gets a brief mention! (There’s also a short X-Files piece.) 

Entertainment Weekly 267 (March 24) publishes a letter 
from the ever-vigilant Robert Wolpert taking the magazine to 
task for grouping David Lynch with Vanilla Ice and Hammer 
in their fifth anniversary issue. (See “Wonderful & Strange” 
in WIP 16.) Issue 270 (April 14) contains a small article on Ian 
Buchanan (up for Best Supporting Actor in this year’s Daytime 
Emmys). Issue 274 (May 12) contains a two-page article on “Big 
Finishes—The Best Closers and Cliff-Hangers of All Time.” 
TP’s first-season finale ranks seventh. EW can’t resist, 
however, calling the Laura Palmer mystery “one of TV’s 
greatest shaggy-dog mysteries.” Issue 275 (May 19) gives Don’t 
Do It! a fairly brutal review: “Lousy,” “inept,” and cliché- 
ridden. Final grade: D-! 

The Joe Bob Report of March 6 reviews the Lynch/Frost- 
produced Hugh Hefner: Once Upon a Time. (A short version of 
this documentary appeared as an episode of American Chronicles.) 
TJBR rated it a ninety-one out of a hundred. 

Laura in the Sky is the new TP fanzine from France that we 
referred to in WIP 16. We've seen the first two issues of the 
half-size publication; most of the text is French, but bits and 
pieces are in English. The layout is a cut-and-paste under- 
ground look, but they do some clever things. Issue 2 has a 
“pop-up” foldout and two acetate overlays; it also includes a 
bonus third issue—a small (2 x 2 3/4 inch) booklet containing 
small pieces of plastic and string. Lots of Bill Sienkiewicz/ 
Dave McKean ish art throughout. Various tiny WIP covers are 
reproduced in the second issue. We can’t read French, but 
based on the English portions, the editors seem to be overly 
fascinated with some of the more salacious applications of 
Twin Peaks. For more information about the zine, send an IRC 
(International Reply Coupon, available at your post office) to 
Sheryl Thomas, 44 rue Jean Zay, 91300 Massey, France. 
(Thanks to Félicité Secouet for sending us the copies!) 

The April 10 issue of The New Republic cover-features 
“Dumb and Dumber” by John H. Richardson (senior writer at 
Premiere magazine) in a stinging inditement of the current 
“demise of filmmaking.” Here are a few quotes (and this will 
relate to Lynch’s work, so stay with us): 

‘ Hollywood movies are in terrible shape....The 
important social movie...is...ceplaced by sincere and 
unremarkable issue movies like When A Man Loves A 
Woman and Philadelphia. The only big-canvas film- 
maker of stature we have today is Oliver Stone, God 
help us.... 

Pulp Fiction was lively and clever, but at bottom 

it’s just an MTV version of old Hollywood themes, 

with all the boring parts left out. Quiz Show and 

Nobody’s Fool get points for trying, but...they’re closer 

to good efforts than good movies.... 

My personal list of favorites includes Who Framed 

Roger Rabbit?, Edward Scissorhands, Reversal of For- 

tune, Blue Velvet, Dead Ringers, GoodFellas, and a few 

exceptional genre films like 72 and Die Hard. These 

are ambitious, intelligent movies, with the architec 

tural coherence of art. 

Later, Richardson has complimentary things to say about Tim 

Hunter and River’s Edge. Within the article, Richardson offers 

thirteen reasons why “contemporary Hollywood has evolved a 

peculiar culture that is set up to make junk.” Whether you 

agree with his essay or not, this is highly-recommended 
reading. 

Every issue of Parade magazine (the newspaper supple- 
ment) features a one-page “In Step With” celebrity profile by 


James Brady. The 
April 30 issue con 
tains “In Step With: 
Sherilyn Fenn” with 
a brief survey of her 
work—concentrating 
on the Liz mini-se 
ries—and a large color 
photo of the actress. 

Twin Peaks’s fifth 
anniversary is cel 
ebrated in Power Star 
85, a mostly all- TP 
issue. J. Calvin 
Smith writes about 
the death of Maddy 
scene, and Kimberly 
Murphy presents a 
survey of the 
alt.tv.twin-peaks 
newsgroup, followed 
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story “Appointment With Morpheus.” She also writes an 
intriguing editorial, an “open letter to Craig Miller and John 
Thorne.” She appropriately takes WIP to task for getting Power 
Star Editor Emeritus Jerry Seward’s name wrong in our WIP 15 
review of the zine, but she seems primarily upset that we didn’t 
provide readers with ordering information. She sent it to us, 
so here it is: for a current sample copy, send $5 to Kimberly 
Murphy, 9740-E Covered Wagon Drive, Laurel, MD, 20723. 
Canada and Mexico, add $2.50; everywhere else, add $5 (US 
funds only!); for complete details, send her an SASE or IRC. 

Premiere (May) reproduces a small photo of Sherilyn Fenn’s 
Playboy cover, along with a few brief notes about the irony of 
Kim Basinger’s dropping out of Boxing Helena because of the 
film’s “gratuitous sex and nudity.” 

Rolling Stone 705 (April 6) contains a photo of Lara Flynn 
Boyle with Jon Stewart at the ESPY awards. 

Sherilyn Fenn is the cover-featured photo of the April 
supplement for S&P Parker’s Movie Market, which specializes 
in the sale of celebrity photographs. 

The March 21 Soap Opera Weekly features an lan Bucha 
nan cover and a Bold and the Beautiful article. 

Starlog Science-Fiction Explorer 7 (June) contains a one 
page article on the Dune film. One MacLachlan photo appears, 
along with this line: “David Lynch is (maybe ‘was’ is the 
correct word—what has he done lately?) an incredibly talented 
director.” 

In the April 15 TV Guide, Jensen Daggett of Fox’s Medicine 
Ball describes the series as “kind of like Twin Peaks in a 
hospital.” We'd never seen the show—it received such brutal 
reviews that we never planned to watch it. But Daggett’s quote 
made us curious, so we checked it out on April 17. Although 
tying the show to TP is much too generous, this episode wasn't 
half bad. A man trying to commit suicide ended up being saved 
by a hospital janitor—whom the man in his delusional state 
thought was Jesus. (The janitor has long dark hair and a 
beard.) The doctors had to decide when to tell the man the 
truth about his “vision"—and wondered how that truth would 
affect his recovery. Another plotline involved the death of a 
character whose identity we didn’t know, but the scene was 
so effectively constructed that we still became engrossed. We 
aren't giving Medicine Ball our stamp of approval yet—maybe all 
the other episodes are completely worthless—-but the April 17 
one (“Smoke Gets in Your Thighs”) was pretty good. 

Paul Droesch reviews Follow the River in the April 22 TV 
Guide. He rates the show a “5” (out of 10). The same issue 
reports that Madchen Amick will appear in a new CBS evening 
soap opera this fall—Central Park West, created by Darren Star 
(who created Beverly Hills, 90210 and Melrose Place). 

US 208 (May) contains a Sundance Film Festival photo of 
Sheryl Lee with Dermot Mulroney, Suzy Amis, Giancarlo 


Esposito, and Stephen Baldwin. 
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jhe March i3 issue of Variety has an articie on what 
Catherine Coulson’s been up to since appearing on Twin 
Peaks—such as appearing in a stage production of The 
Elephant Man! She'll also be appearing in a Disney cable movie 
The Four Diamonds (not The Four Dives, as we reported in WIP 
13). We were surprised to see Wrapped in Plastic mentioned in 
the article, too—probably because Coulson mentioned it to the 
reporter. (Thanks!) 

Video Watchdog 28 contains a great three and-a-half-page 
review of the Twin Peaks laserdisc editions. 


WIP in the News 

Ben is Dead 25 likes WIP: 
the minutia of the legend of David Lynch.” 

Factsheet 5 55 compliments WIP 14 and Spectrum 2. 


“It’s well-produced and covers 


WIP’s Schizo Format 

This issue marks the sixth issue in a row 
year’s worth!—to contain a different format for the magazine: 
#12, forty-eight pages; #13, forty pages; #14, thirty-two pages; 
#15, thirty-two slick pages; #16, forty eight slick pages; #17, 
forty slick pages. Next issue and most future issues—should 
be in the format of #15. That’s our goal, anyway! 


an entire 


Et Cetera 

Nominations for the nation’s most prestigious film awards— 
no, silly, not the Oscars; we're talking about the Joe Bob Briggs 
1994 Drive-In Academy Awards (The Hubbies)—have been 
announced in The Joe Bob Report (May 1). Miguel Ferrer is up 
for Best Actor for his role in The Harvest. Ray Wise received 
a Best Dialogue nomination for this line from Body Shot: “If you 
don’t get the message soon, you're gonna be taking pictures of 
weightlifters for the Big House Gazette!” 

A Japanese letterboxed edition of Eraserhead is out on 
laserdisc! 

Chris Isaak’s new album Forever Blue is scheduled for a 
May 23 release. He will be on tour this summer. 

Dan Karlsen recently sent us this note: “Sheryl Lee 
supplied a voice on Nickelodeons’ Aaargh! Real Monster! 
cartoon series as a B-grade movie actress. Her cumulative 
screen time was two to three-and-a-half minutes.” He also 
mentioned that Warren Frost was on an episode of Grace Under 
Fire back in February. 

Lots of articles have appeared recently about Terry Zwi 
goff's Crumb documentary about the cartoonist. The film is 
credited as being “a David Lynch presentation,” but we doubt 
Lynch had anything to do with the actual making of the movie. 

Finally, in the “Salome” section of last issue’s Sheryl Lee 
retrospective, we asked about Salome’s Last Dance. We can't 
believe we didn’t know that this was a 1988 film by Ken 
Russell starring Glenda Jackson. The movie 1s available on 
both videotape and laserdisc. We haven't watched it yet, but 
if it’s like Russell’s other work (The Devils, Tommy, Altered 
States, Crimes of Passion, Gothic, The Lair of the White Worm, 
Whore}, it’s probably interesting—and very strange. 

Well, okay, one more thing. We've made several mentions 
of The Tick, one of our favorite shows of the season. But Fox 
had only thirteen episodes of the show (new ones will return 
in the Fall). So while they’re being rerun to death, we've gotten 
hooked on The Mage (MTV, 10:00 p.m. Eastern, Monday). We 
already enjoyed thg comic book by Sam Keith and Bill Loebs, 
and the cartoon successfully captures the bizarre art and 
storyline, which is (to the degree we can figure it out so far): 
Maxx, a big purple “monster,” keeps shifting arbitrarily 
between two worlds, the real world, and the dream like 
Pangaea, a sort of Australian Outback. Meanwhile, he’s 
attacked by thg mysterious Mr. Gone (who apparently under 
stands what’s going on with Maxx’s consciousness shifting) 
and the nasty, deadly iszes. David Lynch would love this stuff. 
So would everyone who likes Eraserhead. We highly recom 
mend it. Check it out! 

Out of news and out of room! 


-_ 


X-FILES EXTRA! 


Duchovny Hosts Saturday Night Live 

The finale of the twentieth anniversary season of Satur- 
day Night Live featured David Duchovny as guest host on May 
13. Whatever they paid him, it couldn’t have been enough as 
he was forced to endure playing various roles in ninety 
minutes of excruciat 
ingly bad skits. It’s not 
that Duchovny isn’t up 
to the task; it’s just that 
all of the material he 
was given was inde 
scribably poor. 

The show began 
with a predictable and 
completely flat parody(?) 
segment whereby the 
regular cast members 
experienced an “unex 
plained phenom 
enon”—namely, a ram- 
paging Beastman in the 
studio. A “Cancer Man” 
reference even made its 
way into the skit. But 
Duchovny discovered 
that Chris Farley was 
the Beastman, and the 
entire pointless mess 
ended with a whimper. 

Following that, 
Duchovny portrayed 
several other charac- 
ters—including one in 
drag—in the remaining 
unfunny sketches. In a 
Ricki Lake Show parody 
(again, this is a guess), 
Duchovny played a Ri 
chard Gere imperson- 
ator; during one seg 
ment of the Weekend 
Update, he appeared 
briefly as Robin the Boy 
Wonder; in a “You 
Think You're Better 
Than Me?” game show 
skit, he was amusing 
as a zonked out heavy 


All in all, the show GUEST 


metal rocker. 

was embarrassing, and 

it’s little wonder SNL is in such trouble. Even the studio 
audience—who ostensibly were fans of the show—rarely 
laughed. Viewers didn’t have to be Rod Stewart fans to 
acknowledge that he presented the only watchable material as 
the evening’s musical guest. 

The disappointing thing is that XF is ripe for parody; 
already The Tick and Mad magazine have done it. SNL had the 
opportunity to repeat what they did in 1990 when Kyle 
MacLachlan starred in a Twin Peaks parody that, while 
respectful of the original, managed to play off some of the more 
bizarre aspects of the show. It even went deeper, commenting 
on the entire structure of the plot by suggesting that Agent 
Cooper had fallen in love with the town so much that he would 
prolong the Laura Palmer investigation indefinitely so that he 
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Season Finale! 


Cm DAVID 


DUCHONY 


could stay. That element alone could be interpreted on 
multiple levels. For this year’s season finale, the writers had 
Duchovny himself for an XF segment, but instead they took the 
easy way out with some simple Beastman jokes. No additional 
insight into the show or the process appeared. Every viewer 
watching could have written the material they cranked out. 

The word is that next season, SNL is in for a major rehaul. 
Let’s hope they give Duchovny another opportunity to host; it’s 
the least they can do for him. 


Duchovny and Anderson Interviewed on E! Channel 

On March 3, we caught part of the “Air, Land, and Sea 
edition of Q&E” on the E! Entertainment Channel. We tuned 
in with the show already in progress, but David Duchovny and 
Gillian Anderson were two of the actors (along with Sheryl 
Lee—see this issue’s “World Spins” column) who answered 
various irrelevant questions, such as, “When was the last time 
you walked on air?” Anderson: “It was after having the C 
section, and | was in bed in the hospital for six days. And 
those particular six days were the most wonderful and blissful 
six days....But they may have had to do with the fact that | 
believe I still had morphine in my body!” Dave was asked how 
he landed his first job. “I did a Lowenbrau commercial, and 
I was very bad at it....And then my first dramatic acting job was 
a film called New Year's Day....1| played the ex-boyfriend of the 
star of the show, who actually was my ex-girlfriend. So | 
landed that job by going out with a girl for about three years.” 
Next: if space aliens are on their way, where should they 
land? Duchovny: “Not JFK, because if they're planning an 
invasion, they won’t get to New York on time....So | think that 
they should—I don’t know, Atlanta’s a very good airport.” 
Where would you rather spend the weekend: Disneyland, 
Graceland, or Neverland Ranch? Duchovny: “Graceland. 
Easy.” Who would you most like to be lost at sea with? 
Duchovny: “I keep on thinking Kim Basinger, so | gotta’ go 
with it.”. When is the last time you were seasick? Anderson: 
“We were taking a little boat to the Skelligs—little boat. And 
there were many people....We get half way there, and it’s 
pouring, and the boat is going like this [dramatically moving 
up and down]....1 and I don’t know who else lost everything.” 
And finally, as a child, did you ever raise Sea Monkeys? 
Duchovny: “I had a girlfriend, and like many relationships, 
we were in trouble—do we get a child, do we get a dog?...I 
didn’t want to commit that far, so | thought maybe Sea Monkeys 
would be a way to bring us closer together....We raised them 
from the packet of sugar stage that you get them in to the brine 
stage to the crown-wearing stage to the talking stage.” 


Canadian TV Guide Features XF. 

Last issue, we mentioned that the Canadian TV Guide 
cover-featured The X-Files the same week as the recent US 
edition (March 11-17), but we hadn’t seen the other edition. It 
turns out to have a completely different cover and interior 
article. “Out There” is a seven-page piece written by Guy Saddy 
accompanied by a number of color photographs, many of which 
we hadn't seen—including a couple of neat behind-the-scenes 
production photos! Years from now, this may turn out to be one 
of the most difficult-to-find XF magazines of all. 


Unauthorized X-Files Newsletters Circulating 

We'd heard about them, but now we've actually seen one. 
Copies of “counterfeit” editions of The X-Phile, the newsletter 
of the US X-Files fan club that we've mentioned often in these 
pages, are being offered for sale. The contents are virtually the 
same as the official newsletter, except that the reproduction 


- 


quality is much poorer. The page one photograph of Mulder 
and Scully is a fuzzy, faded gray instead of a nice, dark black. 
The interior photos are also poorer than the original. Obvi 
ously, the counterfeiters are simply photocopying an actual 
newsletter, making minor changes to conceal their deed. (For 
instance, they have knocked out the date, “September/Octo 
ber, 1994” on page one, in addition to eliminating the club’s 
address on page twenty-four.) 

The primary differences are in packaging. The counter 
feit edition has gone 
to the trouble of add 
ing a nice plastic spi 
ral binding! They have 
also added front and 
back covers on heavier ‘ 
paper stock. (The one 
we saw was dark 
green.) But even more 
interesting, they have ; 
swiped Larry Hunt’s at we 
Mulder drawing from y : 
Wrapped in Plastic 12 Oe \ -\ 
for their cover art! ae <el 
(WIP, of course, has ; Pay oe 
no official connection 7. (ae 
with the fan club; we : ae. 
receive their news A 4 
letter, and we enjoy 
corresponding with 
one of their officers, 
Jennifer Larlee.) Yet 
if you pull out your 
copy of WIP 12, you'll 
notice that Larry included Agent Cooper from Twin Peaks in 
the drawing. How did the counterfeiters get around this? 
They simply cut him out of the drawing! 

We found this copy at a Dallas Fantasy Fair in April. The 
dealer had only one. He told us that he purchased several 
copies a few months back while doing a show up north from 
a Canadian dealer who claimed it was the “official newsletter 
of the Canadian X-Files fan club"! We think the man in Dallas 
was telling the truth—he didn’t seem to have ever heard of the 
US club. 

Obviously, we'll continue to find out what we can about 
the situation. And if any of our readers have any information, 
please notify us and the US fan club. 


Legitimate XF Newsletters Keep Coming! 
Speaking of The X-Phile, our fourth issue arrived just barely 


before this issue shipped off to the printer. The third issue 
arrived a bit late, so we couldn’t mention it in WIP 16. It’s a 
giant forty-four pager! Along with lots of XF news and such, 
the issue contains interviews with Fox (network, not Mulder!) 
publicist Kim Wilder-Lee and director David Nutter. The 
fourth issue, clocking in at twenty-eight pages, interviews 
Mitch Pileggi (Skinner). As always, subscriptions are $20 per 
year (US); $30 CDN (Canadian); and $40 US (overseas): The X 
Files Fan Club, PO Box 3138, Nashua, NH, 03061. 


XF Book News! 

The second XF novel, Whirlwind, arrived just a few days 
before we were ready to go to press! We had hoped to be able 
to have time to read it for review, but there was too much going 
on, so it will have to wait until next issue. The third XF novel, 
Hunter, is scheduled for August (meaning tt will probably 
appear in early-to-mid July, so we may end up having two book 
reviews next issue!); the fourth is scheduled for November. 
Charles Grant remains the writer of the series. 

HarperTrophy, an imprint of HarperPrism paperbacks, 
has scheduled two XF books for July. They will be geared for 
“middle grade readers” and, unlike the Grant novels, will 
adapt TV episodes to novel form. Les Martin is the writer. The 
first book in the series is X Marks the Spot (probably an 
adaptation of the pilot); the second is Darkness Falls. 

And, of course, the XF comic books continue at a steady 
pace, with issue #5 appearing shortly before we went to press. 
(For more about the comic book, be sure to see writer Stefan 
Petrucha’s rebuttal to our WIP 16 review of his work. His letter 
begins this issue’s letters column.) 
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XF in the News 

The official thirty-week 1994-95 television season ended 
on April 16 (which seems odd that the May sweeps month isn’t 
included), and XF had the most dramatic increase of any show 
from the previous season. Last year, it ranked #102, and many 
viewers wondered whether it would even be picked up for a 
second season. This year, it shot up to #71, representing a 
42% ratings increase and, even more importantly, a 52% 
increase among 18- to 49-year-olds. Needless to say, the series 
will be back for a third season. (We can’t believe we've heard 
a few fans wondering whether Fox will renew the show! Of 
course it will be back.) 

In a recent TV Guide, Stephen J. Cannell (The Rockford 
Files, Wiseguy) lists The X-Files as one of the shows he’s a big 
fan of. On the other hand, Stephen King told Entertainment 
Weekly, “Basically I’m TV illiterate. What people say about 
books—‘I keep meaning to read that’—I say about TV. I keep 
meaning to watch shows like The X-Files, but | just never get 
around to it.” 

Our thanks to Stephen Wiss, who notified us that “The 
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Erlenmeyer Flask,” the first-season finale, was nominated for 
an Edgar Award by the Mystery Writers of America for Best 
Episode in a Television Series. (It ended up losing the award 
to NYPD Blue’s “Simone Says.”) 


XF in Print 

Cinescape 7 (April) has a brief look at David Duchovny’s 
comments on the XF Internet newsgroup. Issue 8 (May) 
compares XF with Kolchak: The Night Stalker. 

We rarely agree with her, but Cat Yronwode has an 
extremely interesting analysis of XF in her “Fit to Print” 
column appearing in the Comics Buyer’s Guide 1122 (May 19). 
She takes a look at Mulder and Scully vis-a-vis traditional male 
and female roles and packs a lot into a very short column. 

The British zine Dark Star 11 contains an XF cover and 
episode guide. 

The May Disney Adventures digest (Vol. 5 #7) includes a 
short interview with Gillian Anderson. (Funniest line: 
“What's your favorite creature on the show?” “Mulder.”) The 
issue also has a third-page overview of XF. 

Entertainment Weekly 268 devotes about half of its letters 
column to responses on their XF cover feature issue (#265). 
Issue 272 contains a photo and brief write-up for the April 28 
episode. Duchovny pops up in an inset photo on the cover of 
issue 274; inside is a short write-up on the season finale. 

Fangoria 142 (May) looks at the monster makeup on XF. 
Issue 143 interviews Mitch Pileggi and Steven Williams. 

Hero Illustrated 22 (April) contains a special twenty-page 
XF comic book supplement! The ten-page full-color story by 
Stefan Petrucha and Charles Adlard, “Trick of the Light,” is 
followed by a Petrucha interview illustrated by several color 
photographs. This story does not appear in any of the XF comic 
books, making it a certain collectible! 

Mad 335 (May) finally got around to parodying XF with 
“Ecch-Files.” Writer Dick DeBartolo and artist Angelo Torres 
produce the five-page story of Agents Moldy and Skulky. 

Movieline (June) has a one-page interview with Anderson 
plus a full-page color photograph. In the same issue is a small 
Duchovny photo and caption mentioning that he enjoys Peter 
Gabriel’s Passion album. 

The first four episodes (the pilot, “Deep Throat,” “Squeeze,” 
and “Conduit”) have been released on two videotapes in 
England. The British horror film magazine Samhain reviews 
them in its May/June issue (#50). 

Scarlet Street 18 (Spring) has a one-page XF news update. 

Sci-Fi Universe 7 (June) interviews Harlan Ellison. He 
praises XF as “excellent,” despite his dislike of the “dopey 
flying-saucer stuff....1 don’t believe in them. Only idiots do.” 
Same ol’ Har 
lan! Also, the 
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Someone's Gee 


gonna have to my favorite thing boy! 
has a Du- go in that favorite tool | wanted to ata yr 
chovny photo sewer and thing crawl around in jelq boy! 
: find out crawling the raw sewage! “~ | owe 
along with a what's down around . <5 yo 
i there! in raw | Okay. Moldy yi one 
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sewage! > you go! 


Chris Carter’s 
second series 
for Fox is only 
in the talking 


stage. 
T kh -e 
March/April 


issue of Skep- 
tical Inquirer 
contains an 
article on 
“paranormal 
and paranoia” 
in XF. 

Most of 
our readers are 
probably 
aware that the 
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third issue of our companion magazine, Spectrum, interviewed 
Petrucha. Also included is a review of XF by Lee Sandlin. 

Starlog 215 (June) interviews Duchovny. 

Starlog’s Science-Fiction Explorer 7 (June) interviews Mark 
Snow. 

The premiere issue of Television Today (Spring) sports a 
nice Gillian Anderson cover and five-page article/interview. 

The May 6 TV Guide contains a one-page feature about the 
two-hour XF season finale. 

TV Zone 65 contains a two-page photo montage for XF 
along with a listing of the first-season episodes and the first 
eighteen episodes of the second season. Issue 66 has a brief 
episode guide of the second season’s first eleven episodes. 

US magazine 208 (May) has an article on Duchovny. 

Wizard 44 contains a short interview with Stefan Petrucha 
about the XF comic book. 

The British edition of the XF comic book is now out. It’s 
published in a large magazine format and contains five pages 
of supplementary material not in the U.S. edition, in addition 
to an XF metal badge taped to the cover! 


Et Cetera 

Charmaine Lazaro of the University of Western Ontario (at 
least, we assume that’s what UWO stands for) sent us a copy 
of Xtremities, a very good eight-page monthly newsletter 
produced by the university’s XF club. It contains updated 
episode guides, news about upcoming merchandise, and 
reports on various magazine articles. It’s not designed for 
national distribution, so please don't write to us asking how 
to get copies (unless you live in London, Ontario—and then 
you should already know how!). We mention the newsletter 
for two reasons: (1) We are getting increased distribution into 
Canada and want readers up there to know what’s going on, 
and (2) we wonder how many other newsletters are out there. 
As we discovered in WIP 15 for our Twin Peaks newsletter/ 
fanzine report, tracking this information down after-the-fact 
is next to impossible! If you’re out there producing an XF 
fanzine or newsletter, please let us know! 


FILES 


COLLECTIBLES FOR SALE! 


Magazines, t-shirts, hats, mugs, comics, and 


posters from around the world! 
For FREE list, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 
WORLDWIDE SHIPPING AVAILABLE! 


Cinescape2 


Supply limited! (Magazine conditions in 
parentheses) Prices subject to change! 
CINESCAPE 2 (November 1994) - This slick, full- 
color magazine contains over eleven pages on The 
X-Files! \n addition to the main article, sidebars 
include information on Deep Throat, Kolchak: The 
Night Stalker, the XF novel, and the XF comic book! 
Hard to find; the publisher no longer has copies 
available. Copies come polybagged with a Star 

Trek: Generations poster! (near mint) $25 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 265 (March 10, 
1995) - Just as EW 8 is the essential issue for Twin 
Peaks fans, issue 265 is the one for XF fans. A 
seven-page article takes a look at the XF phenom- 
enon, including lots of behind-the-scenes informa- 
tion. Many cool color photographs! Bound to be a 
sought-after collector's item in years to come, get 
it now while it’s cheap! (near mint) $8 postpaid 
HERO ILLUSTRATED 22 (April 1995) with 
X-Files special edition comic book - This 
comics news magazine comes polybagged with a 
| separate 20-page full-color supplement that includes 
a new 10-page XF story that does not appear in the 
regular comics! There's also an interview with writer 
Stefan Petrucha! $12 

STARLOG 202 (May 1994) - This popular issue 
features a four-page David Duchovny interview/ 
article illustrated with lots of color photographs 
(plus another great Duchovny photo on the con- 
tents page). (near mint) $10 

TV GUIDE 3/11/95 - XF cover and six-page article 
with new color photos of Duchovny and Anderson! 
Essential collector's item for the XF fan! Get it now 
while it's cheap! (near mint) $7 postpaid 

TV GUIDE 3/11/95 (Canadian Edition) - 
Completely different from the U.S. edition. XF cover 
and seven-page article with lots of great color pho- 
tos. We expect these to sell quickly, so limit one per 
customer! (fine) $25 

| X-FILES 1 comic book - All-new XF adventures by 
writer Stefan Petrucha and artist Charles Adiard 
First (and only, as of this writing) printing. (near mint) 
$25 

X-FILES 2 comic book - Another new XF adven- 
ture, “The Dismemberance of Things Past.” Part 
one of a two-part story. (First printing; near mint) 
$15 

X-FILES 3 comic book - “A Little Dream of Me” 


\ 


NEW ‘BATMAN’ 1% 


INSIDE: 
WHY FRIENDS 1S FUNNY 


Above 
the Canadian edition of TV 
Guide 3/11/95 


Right 
the U.S. edition of TV Guide 
1195 


concludes a two-part story! (First printing; near mint) 
$10 

X-FILES 4 comic book - Another new story, “Firebird 
Part One: Khobka’s Lament,”! (First printing, near 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


Hero Illustrated XF Comic Book Special Edition 


mint) $6 postpaid 

X-FILES 5 comic book - “Firebird Part Two 
Crescit Eundo”! (First printing; near mint) $6 post- 
paid 

WONDER 10 (Spring 1995) - This issue contains a 
great fourteen-page in-depth analysis of the show, 
including a look at its roots in Kolchak: The Night 
Stalker. One of the most insightful XF articles to 
date. This magazine is fairly difficult to find and has 
a relatively low print run (compared to the other 
magazines offered here, anyway). Don't miss out! 
$6.50 postpaid 


U.S./CANADIAN SHIPPING: $4.50 for first 
item, 50c each thereafter, up to $6. (No postage 
need be included for “postpaid” items.) Provide us 
a street address; no US orders can be shipped to PO 
Boxes! . 

OVERSEAS SHIPPING: $4 per magazine, 
even for “postpaid” items. Orders shipped airmail 
(none by sea/surface). See page 40 for acceptable 
forms of payment 


y 
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FULL OF SECRETS 
IS HERE! 


The reference book we've all been waiting for! 

* 13 incredible essays exploring various aspects of 
Twin Peaks, most appearing here for the first time! 
* Detailed episode guide breaking down 7P 

and FWWMscene-by-scene! 

* Director and writer list! 

* Cast list! 

* Extensive bibliography’ 


FULL OF SECRETS: 


Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED! 
$18.95 (paper) 

U.S. Shipping: Add $4.50 for first book, plus .50 for each 
additional book. (Shipping charges may be combined with orders 
for Kenneth Kaleta’s David Lynch book.) Canadian Shipping: 
Add $6 for first book, plus $2 for each additional book. Shipping 
to Europe: $8 (uninsured), $21 (insured). Everywhere else: 
$10 (uninsured), $20 (insured). Warning: lost uninsured orders 


If you've read WIP 13's interview with the book's editor, David Lavery, your 
appetite has already been whetted. Don't delay in adding Full of Secrets to your 
TPiLynch library! 


cannot be traced or replaced! We recommend that you insure! 


oa#* 


DAVID LYNCH 


by Kenneth C. Kaleta 


You've read W/P'’s interview with Mr. Kaleta (in issue 13); nowread the 
book! This 200-page 1993 volume covers all of Lynch's film work 
through Wild at Heart (including his early short films The Alphabet, The 
Grandmother). There is an entire chapter devoted to Twin Peaks. 
Illustrated throughout. Recommended. 
$13.95 (paper) 


U.S. Shipping: $4.50 for first book, .50 for each additional book. (Shipping charges 
may be combined with orders for Full of Secrets) Canadian Shipping: $6 for first 
book, plus $2 for each additional book. Overseas shipping $6. 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC ORDERING INFORMATION! 


We receive numerous requests for foreign subscriptions, and the problem is 
getting foreign checks cashed through our bank. Right now overseas customers have 
several alternatives 
1. INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

The best bet is an American Express International Money Order in U.S. 
dollars. These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. but are available 
overseas. Other international money orders might work, but we know ones from 
American Express work through our bank. Below is a small reproduction of one from 
England; we assume ones from other countries might look a little different 
2. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier. We need a bank check that meets the following conditions 
(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across the bottom 
of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that includes the bank 
code, plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it makes 
the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, but 
they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countries. At 
nght is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 

Depending on the type of bank check sent (that is, whether our bank recognizes 
it), your order could be delayed for weeks! It really is a Jot better for you to use an 
American Express International Money Order' 
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3. U.S. CASH 

Some readers tell us that it's easier (and much cheaper) to get U.S. dollars 
(cash) than money orders or bank checks. If you do this, send the order well-wrapped 
and by registered mail. We don't recommend sending cash because of the inherent 
risks, although so far we haven't had any problems 


Shipping makes the cost of overseas subscriptions rather expensive. Everything is 
sent by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the 


* “printed matter/small packets” rate. Here's how it breaks down on a per-copy basis 


(in U.S. dollars)’ Europe: $7.50 per copy, Everywhere else: $8.50 per copy 

If you wanta six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate applies to you 
by six, and there you have it! (On overseas subscriptions only, we offer subscriptions 
for however many issues you want to choose.) 

Important: The above rates apply only to W/P subscriptions, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would usually have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. Write for details. For overseas 
WIP back issue prices, see details on our back issue page 

If you have further questions, 
write to us at 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 


CANADIAN ORDERS: 6-issue 
subscription is $35 U.S. Pay witha 
money order from the Canadian 


post office to avoid delays 
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Coming in August! 
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MARK FROST RETURNS! 


TP’s co-creator is featured in a lengthy interview in which he talks about his new 
novel The Six Messiahs, the long-awaited sequel to The List of 7! He also 
discusses his numerous other projects in both books and film, and speaks 


about the state of television today! 


And our regular features: 
* Letters column! * “The World Spins"—more of the latest TP-related news! 
- “X-Files Extra"—more X-Files news! »* AND MUCH MORE! 
32 pages! 


Just $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or $5.75 postpaid directly 
from the publisher) 


s in June 


But first, check out these mag 


Spectrum #4 


THE MAGAZINE OF TELEVISION, FILM, & COMICS! 

The X-Files Second-Season Review! 
Following up on last year’s popular X-Files review in WIP #12, Spectrum #4 takes a close 
look at the series’ second season with a detailed episode guide and extensive commentary! 
Plus: an in-depth analysis of the Agent Scully character, including a careful look at her 
investigative techniques vis-a-vis Agent Mulder’s; a survey of David Duchovny's Twin Peaks 
role as cross-dressing Agent Dennis/Denise Bryson; an updated checklist of XF magazine c 


articles; and additional surprises! 


ALSO: ADAM HUGHES INTERVIEW AND EXTENSIVE CHECKLIST! 
Lee Sandlin on My So-Called Life! 


40 pages; $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store 
(Or $6.00 postpaid directly from the publisher) 


yr’ 


Spectrum 


THE MAGAZINE OF TELEVISION, FILM, & COMICS! 
SPECIAL EDITION #1 

Our stock of WIP #12 is just about gone and will not be reprinted! Instead, we are 
collecting virtually all of the early XF-related material from WIP and reprinting it in 
one inexpensive volume! Included here: Gillian Anderson interview, first-season 
episode guide and commentary, and XF/UFO analysis (all from WIP 12); David 
Duchovny/Red Shoe Diaries review (from WIP 6), an early XF review (from WIP 
7); and an article on the second-season premiere, “Little Green Men” (from WIP 
13)! A great companion to Spectrum #4! 

32 pages; $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store 

(Or $5.00 postpaid directly from the publisher) 


OVERSEAS ORDERS ADD $2 (EUROPE), $2.50 (EVERYWHERE ELSE) FOR SHIPPING 
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